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nd state and federal regulations that affect \higher education ace 
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atttS~ intervene in higher education ar^ outlSned, and the issue of 
institutlpnal autonoay is considerisd. Pblicy ^reas through which the 
state can affect higher education include tba following: governnce, 
coorJination, and adiiaisttation: acce?^: instruction; research; 
public service: general support: and ac^^ountability. Ir the process 
of s^tewide planning, state higher educiation agencies can be a 
possible source of state intervention and control. Inforaation di 
ftxecutifa and legislative staff agencies is presented, and the 
general history and ijresent status of state higher education ageacies 
are dessribed. Institutional autonoay in rifjlation to state controls 
is addressed, and perceptions of state agency officials on receat 
trends ia the relative power of the aalo'r state agencies and the. 
institutions a je presented. Aaong .K.a ways in which states can 
intetvane in higher; education are the following: state controls over 
the levels and conditions of fiscal support and over iacadeaic 
degrees/programs: direct policy controls over admissions criteria, 
txiition policy, and institrtlonal size: controls over professional 
Ad ot^er licensures: personnel controls: fiscal and program audits: 
and regulations and rules controllinq the corstruction of physiral 
facilities and t-he purchase of eouipaert. It is suggested that a 
survey of current state controls over institutions of nigher 
education be conducted. (SH) 
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ilBSTRACt ' 
9ttte and federal cbvernnentnl agenelee increasingly encroach on areim 
of academic governance and adinlnlitration which have been wlthl* the 
hiatorical prerogatives of eolle^^s and universities. The extent of 
State encrotfchnent seems obscured by the nore dramatic inroads of the 
federal govemratJi^. out it poses an equally serioun threat to Instit- 
utional Independence. State regulijtion differs from federal ro^mlation 
mainly in having its roots in the state's primary re-ponsibllity for 
the support of higher education. This is a critical dlffe^rence, for 
the stifcte's primary responsibility carries with it the potential for 
•Jmost total control over institutions, at least over public institutions. 
As the implications of the transition from growth to stability in en- 
rollment and funding becomes more general and apparent, further erosion 
of institutional prerogatives through state action appears likely. At 
high - but nevertheless operational - levels of generality, state 
government Interest in educational policy regarding:, for example, ad- 
nlsslons and academic program quality and distribution, are not easily 
distinguishable from those of the institutions. State attempts to im- 
plement policy interests through planning and program review, often result 
in conflict with, the Institutions. An exsmlnation of specific instances 
of state interventions in several major states may reveal trends or 
produce insights regarding possible directions or limits of state controls. 
Such exploration also could «he«d light on the interaction of state reg- 
ulation and control with foderal interv* ition. 



IMTWDDUCTORY NOTE 

Th« continuing contflbutlons of the seyeral ^tnte j^ovemnwnts to the 
present exeellence of American hl(5her education are Insufficiently 
recognited. Althouf^, for exajnple, the* Morrill Act o!f lfl62 was truly/ 
a "new chapter In the hlatory of federal aid to higher education"^ 
(Blvlin, 1961, p. l)i), equally true, althour:h far less often noted, is 
the fact that the states established and maintained the land-«rant 
Wilvcrsltles for well over a cenibur^ (Carnegie Commission, 1971) . The 
fiscal and organizational efforts of most state governments in the 1950s 
and 60s to meet the phenomlnaj. growth of enrollment has yet to be ade- / 
quately chronicled. One need mot discount the critical role of fede^ 
support for basic research to Appreciate a3.so the equally critical/role 
of many states in providing a ^jAlicly supported "home of sdeno^" 
(Wolfe, 1972). Although the primMySrontribution of the statj^a has been 
to state supported colleges and uiilvitrmies, state financ^ aid to the 

private sector — in New York and Pennsylvania in particular — hai as- 

/ 

•uredly been significant. . / 



Some major contributions of state governments to higher education 
defies oui- ability to quantify or document: By and large. State govern- 
ments have let colleges and universities alone over the greater part of 
their existence. Just as there are sins of omission, so also, we suggest, ' 
there may be virtues of omission. We do not suppose that 19th century 
state legislatures end rsovemom deliberately decided that higher edurntlon 
should be bent left to Inotltutlonnl rpvcmlnr: honrdn, offlcern, nnd 
facultv. Knthcp, the polltlcnl wjd nocUl ctlmat.e hw, nnt,!] lh»» 

, 4. , ■ . 



coupwratlvely recent past, beM such that covenuMnta.1 restrilnt. tol- 
tratlon. or perh^s indlfftrence In .llwltfg etmpuaes to wmage thtlr 
oim affairs reflected the poHtlcal. eoclal. and economic factort that 
alloired tlidlar freedom to other organlxatlona. Whatever the reaeone.. 
it la quite apparent nov that the political, social . md economic con- ' 
dltlons of the last quarter of the;20th century vlil not be fcuch that 
the historic independence of higher education Institutions will continue. 

Within the past 10 to 15 years, the states started to exercise . 
i controls over both public and private colleges and universities, controls 
often deplored but which have not been systematically Investigated. Our 
major thesis Is that at this time an investigation should be made' to 
Increase understanding of $he apparent directions and probsble llmltT^to 
state govtmmental control over critical aspects of higher education. 
In the absence of an understanding of the details of specific Interventions 
«id Of informed analysis, the historical prerogatives of «»e-^lnstltutlons 
may be lost, not by design, but by the happenstance of transient political 
and fiscal pressure. 

• * * 

We do not suggest that new or incriaiing intervention by state govern- 
ment into the affairs of higher^ education presages a shift from a golden 
age of autononor to a dark age of repression. Stephen Bailey (1975. p. 1) 
accurately diiserlbes relations between the statTluid higher education as 
part of a "persistent human paradox: the simultaneous need for structure 
and for antlDtructure. for dependence and for autonony. for Involvement 
•nd for privacy". Recognition of the desirability of the paradox as a 
crucial clement in our democratic society, does not. however argue that 



■k 

It should not be invtstigatcd. It does m««n that this report must be 
read and additional irivettiffation undertaken with a clear understanding 



that reaolution of the paradox or dllenma it not the objective. Greater 
wareness of the detail* of the opposing forces that underlie the 

• " i • . . 

problem !• the goal. We vust bear In mind Balley^s admonition that ve 
nsQT not want io resolve the problem (1975, p. 1): 



Por at the heart we are dealing, I submit, with a dilemma we cannot 
rationally wiish to resolve, ihe public Interest would not, in ny 
estimation, be served if the acadCu<^ were to enjoy- an untroubled 
ionuni^y. Nor could the public Interest be served by the acad^*s 
being subjected to an intimate surveillance. Whatever our current 
. dlscbmforU because ^f a sense that the state is crowding us a bit, 
the underlying tension is benign. Like most paradoxes, this one 

♦ 

is a great hunibler. It chastens intellectual arrogance ... All this 
simply says that the precise border between the state and the 
aeadeny is, snd must be kept, fuszy. Por if a precise delineation 
is sought, I think tl^t the state has more, than the acadeny has of 
what it takes to draw the line. 



In this paper, we first discuss and contrast state and federal reg- 
ulation. It will be followed by an outline of the struetu'-es and pro- 
cedures by which states intervene in higher education, with i istitutional 
autonony dtiscussed in this context. In the third section we offer, in 
greater or lesser detail, examples of state intervention, our opinion 
on the ressons why intervention takes place, and the objections raioed 
by instltutlono to it. In a brief conclunlon, ve sup.freot aven'ucn for 
further investip.atlon. 
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In large part, we are not reporting on the resulta of a Beparate, 
specific research project, but rather are attempting to focus several 
recent studies of our own snd^others on issues of state intervention. 
For some current examples of intervention, we have relied extensively 
on telephone interviews, and in most instances when the niimes of states 
or institutions are omitted, it is because of the sensitivity of t^e 
Issue to current b' djsets or other negotiations. 

Several individuals were kind in offering suggestions. We parti- 
cularly wish to thank Professor Robert Berdahl of the State University 

« 

at Buffalo. John Polger and Richard Millard of the Education Connission 
of the States, and Don£Ld Smith. Senior Vice President of the University 
of Wisconsin. f^r commenting on an earlier draft of this report. The 
opinions and views expressed here are, of course, our own. not tK^se who 
offered advice nor of the Sloan Commission t^> whom the report is being 
made and to whom we ,are grateful for the support which made the report 
possible. 
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STATE RESPOHSIBILITY^ AND FEDERAI, 'RBOUUTION 



Tbe .hiitoxy of th« inttraetioni and rtlationahips between the federal 
gov^mwenti th* govemaentt of the several sts^tet in the direction 
and control of higher education is not yet written. Thin section sets 
out impressions of what ai^t be the major feature of such a histoiy 
to the extent that they appear relevant to a Btudy of state inter- 
Tention. This suomazy may not be accurate, for our problem -j- indeed, 
the problem of the historian who may undertake the formidable task — 
is that the past is characterized, fpr the most part, by al^sence of 
. reeorded controversies and sharp disputes that seem to be required to 
illuminate, if not settle, the essentially political and power relation- 
ships with whic>« we are concerned. 

Our most general overview of such history is more easily stated in 
the form of an anology than in more precise terms of political science 
^ or interorganitational theoiy. (feUeges and universities might be se^n 
as progressing through ^ime as thou^ they were proceeding up a broad' 
but narrowing valley. On one side, mountains snd foothills representing 
federal support, interest, and control define the valley's limits. On 
the other sl««e, state responsibility andjcontrol provide a/similar 
boundary. For Biost of their history, the polleges and ui^lversities were 
few in nu .r, and the valley was 'so broad that nelth^ of the boundaries 
caused much difficulty. Over this long period, thi /landmarks are few — 
the Dartmouth College case, the land-grant movement and perhaps President 



8 
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AngeXl*! etrly d«fente of tht constitutional indopendtnce of tht Unlwrtlty 
of Nldilgan. 

4 

m 

A 

But the boundaries are quite apparent nov, for the .valley has nar- ' 
roved. The federal government closed In from one aide vlth a vide 
variety of statutes, rules, and regulatlona Implementing poll de* ranging 
fmom fiscal accovntablllty to Individual, civil rl^ta; On the other j 
aide, state govemmenta alao moved la for a great variety of purpoaea^ 
primarily to regulate che flov of students and distribution of j 
progrnme amon^ a much greater niniber of Inatltutlona . At an earlier 
date, a campus could use the federal bowidaiy to seek direction for one 
purpose and the state boundary as a guide to direction for another. 
If the directions appeared to differ at. times, the boundarlei^ vere far 
avay, not only from the inatitutionii but from each other. At present, 
the valley sufficiently narroved so that the constraints imposed by the 
tvo governmental entities are more clearly perceived than haa been the 

caae in even the most recent past : A standard Mstory of colleges and 

■ 

univeraities , publiahed in 1962, contained virtually no dlacussion -of 
either federal or state regulation other than discussion of the major 
"landmarks" noted above (Rudolph, 1962). 

To summarize irf nore Conventional terms: 

• Over most -of the post, state governments showed little in- 
clination to intervene into substantive academic affairs. In 
part, such lack of interest may have been attributable to lack 

. of staff rather than to conoldered reatralnt. 



account ability 



/ 



? During the past fi^V years, state Rovemnenta were primarily 
eoneemed with public higtier education. In only a feu states 

(e.g. t Penntylvvila, New York^, Muyland) did state gove?ninent 

•bov direct concern for private colltfgee aitd unlversltlet* 

' Until recently, federal interest, support, and control has been 
through grants4in-ald, net unconditional aid, but the con- 
ditlons were wjually those needed only for fiscal control and ' 

A closer look at recent^ developments provides necessary background, 
and, not incidentally, indicates reasons why concern tends to' focus on 
federal regulation to the neglect of equally stringent state regulation. 
First, developmsnts In federal regulation: 

\ 

t 

• Federal interest has expanded from earlier concern over selected 

relatively discrete areas such as vocational education, ogri* 
culture, and basic research; to encompass concern for adequate 
•tatevlde planning for all posteecondary education. 

^ Conditions attached to federal funding have expanded from those 

related to fiscal accountability to mandates and constraints 

• . ■ '. I 

on a wide variety of institutional and individual octlvltits: 

The organizational Integration of \ apparently segregated Ins tlt- 

• . - V ' ' 

utlono , assurance of equal opportii^ltles for Individuals througji 

afflrniritlvc action, and mofllcnl nchool ndmlnnJonn practlccn nrc 
but three exnmpleri, \ 



( 



• redtral tupport in the form^ studtnt financial aid haa broad- 

cnad from Intereat in training relatively email nuaibere of 
, , sradiiate studenta for ape'ciflc eareera to broad aupport for 



large numbers 



of under graduat eq . 



• \ . .. ■ . . • -■ 

Aa federal internet has expanded In each of theae area». It ha« 

carried with it apedflc consequencea for the atatea. To the extent 

that federal regulation^ growa, it inpingea not inly on InatltutRna 

but alao on the a cope o^ exlatlng^ or potential iitate regulation. E>i«n 

' > ■ . ..I 

the earlier, more limlte<^ granta-ln-ald required state plena fbr the 

uae of federal fun4 for vocational education, for example, and for 
faciiltlea conatrtiction. the dividing line betjreen atate fegulation 
and federal intereat la difficult to draw. A rtport on th* implement- 
ation of the federal atatute encouraging the eatabllahment of broadly 
repreaentatlve agendea for atatevlde planning !("1202 Commlaalona") , 
la neceaaarlly a catalog of the diverse reaponsea of individual atatea 
(McGulneas, 1975). But that federally-aupported planning activity muat 
if it la to be effecUve, ultlmati^ly reault in atate regulation. Tor 
exmnple, current federally fvmded plannirg by the Pennaylvenla 1202 
Commiaalon will quite prob^iikoy lead^to further regulatoxy activity by 
,that atate's Council on Hlfjher Educayon. 



rtxc major con oat between state Regulation and federal regulation 
derives from the stote's basic, overall\ legal re8pon8l])llity for higher 
-education which the federal government <i^o|R not have. Congress and 
federal administrative agencies usually ifxplidtly state reasons for 
intervention Into acadcroiq, matters. Such Justification is necessaiy. 

11 



Stftte legislative end executive agencies, In contrast, exerele^ rlr-^ 
tui^ly unlimited control over etolleges an<i unlversltlei In their state. 
Reasons for the exercise of control are, more often than rot, left 
l;q>lielt by state a(^ncles«and assumed to be subsumed under general 
budgetary snd administrative powers. Explicit expression of state 
purpose in t|ie regulation of higher educfatlon may at times be found 
vhere authority, is exercised by a stateyhl^er education apency to 



which regulatory power has been delejs^ted. " ' ^ ' ' 

TO anticipate later discussion, we would npte^ here the very great 
nunber of wsys in which states can intervene in. hle^ev education, and 
we woald emphasize that all of these are usually exercised to further 
legitimate state Interests. More or less in order of their generally 
pe^elved Impav^t on the institutiono , state controls over the-^eVels 
and ^nditions of fiscal support and over academl\degree8 and other 
academic progrsms head the llst^ DirectNpolicy controls are veiy often ^ 
exercised over admissions criteria, tutltion policy, snd inati tutionali? 
slie. State controls over professional and other licensures are critical 
to specific programs^ V^ous direct and Indirect personnel controls han 
sn Impact, but it is probphle that perlodiq fiscal and program audits 
conducted for spectfic purposes are more influential. Finally, there are 
ever-present rules and regxdations controllng the construction of 

% * ^ 

^ . t 

physical facilities and the J)urchase of almost all equipment.* Two 
observations might be made relating to^this ii^ressive lift: 



• Clearly, as ni chard Millard has suggested In dincunslon, the 
state has a numbei* of lc>?itlmate intcrenlo In hlp/ier education 

\ . ' . - 

i2\ . • : 
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which the federal goverament does not have, and there Is con- 
•eiuently greater scope for the exercise oi state infliience. 

* But equally clearly, a. Robert Berdahl noted in the same context, 
there is great potential for major abuse In the ^/ide array of 

P'^^**"'" '•«»^onj for intervention.. He suggests also ~ 
•nd vt agree - that the trend appears to be tovard ir.aking po- ^ 
tentlal abuse a reality., f ^ 

• . . ■ ■ ■- ■ ■• \ i) 

'■ / * ' 

For a variety of reasohs . state pover has ^generally been exercised 

with constraint. Major public universities benefited from the inertia ; 
of historical independence frW state covemmentil controls, if not 
respect for it. Until comparatively i^cently, waliy of the four-year 
colleges and most two-year, campuaes were administered veiy much li^e 
•tate agencies - with little Independence, but alao with little inter- 
ferenee from understaffed, part-time legislatures. Most academic decisions 
were individual faculty, departmental, or campu. decisions, and only 
within the recent past havj^ state governments appeared to show any serious 
continuing interest ifj them. 

some recent develop;ji>its in state governmental regulation are similar 
to those in the federal areaV Increaningly . /eneral legislation per- 
taining to all public iM^ocieKln a state is being made applicable to 
public colleges and universities - a major example, collective bargaining 
legislation for public employees. Other state developments specific to 
higher education are outlined here for later discussion: 



states so recent that Its Impact on private 

• L'" ' ' ' ' ■ 

liot be yet assessed. But |iueh aid, along with 



State governments shqv increasing interest in the private 
sector of higher education (Millard, 197U). Direct inatlt- 
ujtlonal suppf^rt in New York, Illinois and a number of other 

tampuBes can- 
the conditions 

aqixMapanying substantially increased student financial aid 

/ ' / 

in these and other states, have aroused the interest of state 
agencies in such matters as the duplication of programs^ flow 
students, and the relationship between credit hours and 

contact hours, on private campuses. 

... I I . ■ 

Historical,' primary concern with public campuses has expanded 
to include statewide planning purpj^ses. Although federal 
statutoty provisions for statewide, planning agencies (li202 
eonmlsslons) have not been generally implemented to the extent 
that many original proponents thought desirsble, these provisions 
,have had some Influence. And not only has private' hlf^er ed- 
ueation been drawn into the scope of statewide planning pro- 
cedures, but proprietaiy/schools aa well. 

Although research has long been an element of general stetf? sup- 
port of higher education, tht federal government has assuredly 
asserted the major role in shaping the size and direction of 
the- restijk'Qh effort at the major universities. Recently, however, 
state goyemracnts evidence increaslnf^ awareness that the problems 
posed by entTfy and vatcr ahortnr^cfl , by population and tronn- 
portation dlfflcultleo, and by overall concern for economic and- 



I 
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^ - f 

envlronnental veil-being, oiay — > perhaps, should — be ml- 

•/ 

rtised by appropriate academic apociftlists. 8 t ate interest / 

■ i' ' ' * ■ ' ' - ;■' ' /' 

in research differ? form most earlier federal interest in 

one important respect: State governments more than the fp^eral V 

apBpar to be concerned with . short-term practical sol^ions, 

as opposed to long-term, abstract contributiono to knowledge / _ 

which may or may not have near-practical appl^ations^ 



*» State govemmenta are now showinp; an incr*asii>^ interest in 
exercising control over parti ciilar acadeojlc ^itrograns . Stat- 
utory authority over new programs end oftii?' pver existing ones 
has generally been delegated to a state hi^er education agency 
to the end that it be used to avoid "unnece^saiy duplication" 
araong^ institutions. In the past, the authority has generally 
been exercised with sensitivity and restraint! but shrinking 
enrollments and tight state budgets now indicate that less 
restraint -- 'although we trust ho less sensitivity — will, be 
probable in the future. y 

■ I ■ - ^ 

• Finally, state governments are expanding their interests to in- 
elude institutional activity that ^is funded by other than state 
general revenue appropriations. In the past, stmte 'controls 
were almost alvays directly tied to state general fund support, 
but several states now seek to extend control to activities 
supported by other funding agencies or sources, including the 
most important one — the federal government. 



ERIC 
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The weh of relationships amon/^ fcderftl and atate rovernmcnta in 
their Interests In higher education la tangled' and thanBln}i. rherf 
is little doubt but that the historical anu substantial liidependence 
which colleges and universities nave had from governmental inter- 
vention is being eroded. In addition, the interventions appear 'to 
lack conmon purposes which might imply new directions or limits. But 
directions and limits are essential: higher education Ij far too x^om- 
plex to be managed from either Washington ot state -capitals. NDirectlon. 
and limits in the case of state governmental Intervention arc particularly 
difficult to deduce because they must be inferred, we believe, from 
almost limitless number of specific institutional concequences . \ 

t . - ^ ■ : ' ■ 
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STATE AOfJNCIES AND INSTITUTIONAL AUTONOMT 

State Intervention in the affairs of higher education takes place in 
almost infinite ways. Direct intervention by govern©^ and lekiolators 
is not as coimnon as once nay have been the ease, but it still occurs, 
fiulau and Qul:aby (1970) report a classic case of legislative inter- 
vention in which a professor was dismissed because of direct pressure 
on tli^ governing board. Hiey quote a roembeir of the Texas legislature 
on the issue (p. 63): 

♦ ' < * 

V ■ ■ * 

I think it is shameful, aa happened lost week, that . a member of 
the House should write a telegram and send it to the board of 
regents asking the dismissal of a professor. Tti^X is the 
board of regent's business. Or, more correctly, It is the 

(university] administration's business..; 

/ • " • 

The example illustrates direct intervention and also what we believe 
is increasing sophistication of state legislators and some reluctance 
on their part to undertake direct intervention. Although such esses 
create substantia furor and publicity v we^elieve that they pose a less 
serious threat, on higher education than the more pervasive, routine, 
unpublidted controls exercised Indirectly through powers delegated to 
other agencies. The major agencies exercising control ove^ collecies nnd 
universities are state higher education agencies. Utie first part of 
this section describes their general history and present status. The 
second section describes, more briefly, executive and legislative staff 
agencies; the third is concerned, with institutional autonony as it relates 

17 



to tlAte controls, and a.fJnrl part reports on the perceptions which 

ii ■ 

state mgency offlelels have regardlne recent trends In the relative 
power of the aajor st#le agencies and the Instltutlone. ^ 



State HI idler Edu cation Apje ncies . 

\ • ' • ... 

Th*re seem to be general o^ireement that histoxy of state higher ed>- 
ucatlon agencies, or more generally, the histoxy of state control 
over colleges and universities, comprises four main period* (Pllner, 

1966, p. 12): ■ : . 

o 

' ' • "f 

(1) coraplete autonoiv of Institutions [i.e., the legal governing 
boards] lasted from colonial days to the late 19th centuxy; 

(2) creation of single statevlde governing boards that began In 

■ \ < 

the lat^ 19th century and extended Into the 19Uo's; 

. ■■ t 

( 3) creation of Informal voluntary ^rangements that gained Impetus 
In the decades of the forties and fifties and 

(U) creaUon of formal statewide '•coordinating agencies concerned 
with research, policy and planning that began primarily in 
the 1950*8 and is continuing today. 



For the prcccnt purpooes,, the most significant element of this history 
appears to be the long period in which institutions were either in- 
dWndent in setting their courao of notion or in which state controls 

^ ■ . . 18 ■ ■ 
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vei^ •x«rei8ed\^d^CttIy by legislators or governprs on seporntely 
80v«raed iQsUt^ons. Qc^ntrol thrpygh attt^, higher education a^ntcies 
IS' recent to recent that oany ^t^ve 9poknncn 'fpr. hi(j)|i^r edu<?ivtion 
todsy are intimaltoljr familiar with battles loathe stfte eapitols that 
were von, lost, or cpinpronjiae^ In the ow of institutional aui^honor. 



Berdahl (1971) ; and Glpiiny ( 1959 i 1976) explore the most recent 
period, the perlod.Af grovtb of state higher education agencies in detail. 
Ohere is some indicatipn that the earlier weuwp^lon that sln^ji^ state- 
vide 'governing boards were unlikely to be established after the 19*10 'a' 
vas. premature. Between 1968 and 1973, Mafne, 9orth. Cfat)lina, Utah, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin established such boards.- In a much quoted speech, 
President Enarson of Ohio ^tate eloquently . depii^red the creation of such 
boards in North CarQlloa and Wlsconain aa examples of Increased jstate 
intervention: "In both states, the state colleges and universltieo have 
been formaJ.ly merged into a aingle, neik, all-embracing atate'unlyeraity. 
Itjj^a triumph of syatems — a hev empire, a new total, bureaucre|Cy" 
fEnarson, 1973).. Others have suggested that the impacts 0/ the reorgan- 
ization In the two states should be examined- in detail befo^ being con- 
demned out of hand (Lee & Bowen, 1975, pp. 18-19 ). Whether the more 



0 
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« recent, events portray a trend or not, the issue of the effectiveness of 
, single governing boards «s opposed to separately organised coordinating 
agencies is one which will continue. In this regard, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (197^>, p. 1^) indicated Its 
flrot prtfcrcncf for a coonUnntJiu^ af.cncy with only, advisory nwtborliy, 
and; as second ptefcroncc Indicntcd the Bliif.le otatewlde governing 

■ • ' ' ' • , 
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board ovir aeporato coordinating ai^ncy vlth regulatoxy authority. 
Ihli latter order of preference Mt vdth euibstantlal critiolin 
(See Millard, 19TT). Olenny (1976; p. U2) euggeitt that there maor 
be little luibstantlve difference between ^a tingle statewide floveming 
board and a regulatoiy coordinating agency, if what he sees aa thcf 
current .trends toward increasing the power of the latter continues. 
He notes that orl Anally governors and legislators delegated their own ' 
jauthority to the at^e higher education agencies, but that laore 
recently, the added powers of such agencies have been those heretofore 
exercised by institutional governing boards . 

^ : 

The issue relating to the formal organization of state higher 
educatio;! agencfes are important, but probably more so in the context of 
the histozy and politics of a\particular state than for a general view 
.of state intervention. -On the' whole, we agree with Patrick Callan 
(19T5, p. 16) that orgsnizational an(l structural questions should be 
asXed only^ after, the impact of the actual exercise of particialar areas Qf 
authority has been an sly led. 

/ 

Nevertheless, the current stattis of formal structures among the 50 
states io the organ! lat ion al context for the exercise of state ccn. Is, 
Anyone entering into a serious investigation of state intervention 
should be familiar ^ith the two moot recent, detailed descriptions of 
state organization and authority: Ihe first was formulated by Robert 
Jerdahl for the Camep.ie Foundation (Supp., 1976, pp. 5'i-57), and the 
second by Richard Millard (1976). ^ As background for this particular 



paper, however, state hlg^icr educLtion aftencies may be classified Into 
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thrtt or four general typei baaed on theii* foirmal authority (See Glenny, 
19T6, p. 37; Boven and Qlenny* 1976, p. 12) : 

■ ' strong coordlnat;ion la uaually rcpreaented by the eii^ yle 

^ conaoll dated govemlnr. board Uiat both gd^tns and eoordlnatea 

' ^ ■/ • . ■■ • ' ■ ■ 
all fbur-year/ inatitutiena in a ataxe — for example, the 

- ' /' ■ 

/■ ■ ■ ,-; . ■ ■ • • 

University 6f Viaeonain Syaten. But in ^ther atatea — Kan8ar.<. 

■ ■ * . / ■ • . « ■■■■ ■ ■ -■ ■ 

Miaaiaaippi, or Horth Dakota — agencies vith relatively aimilar, 

foHMl atructurea do not exerciae aimilarl^ strong authority . 

* M^dctrately atrong coordination ia acconplished by a regulatory 
coordinating agency which has apeeifie statutory authority over 
budgeta, planning, academic pro^j^aim, or one or more ofv^hese. 

A While the strength, of coordination oDvioualy depends on the 
specific statutea, it alao depends on the acceptance of the ' 
agency's authority by the governor, the legialature, and the in-' 
a.titutiona. nie Board of 9i|^er Education in Illinoia ia an 

% t • * 

exanple of' a atrong board. An example of a weak regulatory . 
board is that in Massachusetts. ^ 

# . • ■ 

* Relatively veak coordination is usually represented by an advisory 

.... 

coordinating agency which has only the power to make recoh- 
mendations and may lack budgetary responsibility. Here again, 
atrength depends on the credibility of the board with atate 

ageneiea and institutions. An advisory agency mey be quite strong, 

* 

aa in Washington, or may be weak, as in New Hampshire. 



/• 
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Ttb^jp I indicates the «ro*rth of the several typei of agencies over 
the past liO years. At the present time, only Delairare and Vermont a.e 
states which appear to lade any formal coordinating stnicture (save thb 

Cownisslon). The Importance of formal authSfity, at least in the 
bu^taiy area is Indicated in Tfi^le 2 which reports on tl^e result of 
a st^y conducted as part %t a study of the Inpaet of state fiscal / 
•tringen<sy. There is a clear relationship between formal authority an4 
theyfcrobability that W agency would be relied lipon for allocation of 
budgetai7 reductions among; institutions. 

Formal authority is not definitive, however, for we fbund It in- 
terestlng that^ in the same surve, . the rosponses o^ the state hich«r 
education agencies, regardless of formal Huthority . were overwhelmingly 
to the effrf^ that state fiscal stringen«» either had le<^'or woul4 be 
likely to lead to greater centralltation of academie program declsior^- 
in their offices. We would eaiphaslte" tt^t this was a perceptio^ of the 
future shared by seven or eight consolidated governing boards bx 10 
of 12 regulatory coordinating agencies . and by three of four advisory 
coordinating agencies, a total of 8l» -percent of the agencies responding* 
to Uic question (Bowen ft Olenny. 1976. p. 70). "Centralization" is a 
notoriously ambiguous term, of course, but not so ambiguous that the 
reported perceptions cannot be clearly read to imply greater state 
intervention in the event of fiscal stringency. 
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Table 1 



HISTORICAL OROWTO OF 8TA1B HIGHER EDUCATION 
AGENCIES (Cumulative totals) 



State higher education 
agency 


i930 


1950 


I960 


1969 


1976 


Voluntarx 


0 




,5 




1 


Statevide goYernihg 












board 


10 


15 . 


15 


16 


19 


Regulatoiy coordinating 






•jpeney 


1 


2 . 


5 


15 - 


19 


AdTiaoz7 coordinating V 










■cencar 


0 


1 






- 9 



During 1976 Hazyland left the advisory ranks to beconie regulatory 
and Nebraska left the voluntary category to beoone advisory, 
■akiag the final fig^reli»^ as of Ajigust-1976.' \ - 

. . ■ I ^ . ^ . -A 

.20 regulatory 
9 advitoiy 

0 voluntary . 
19 statewide governing i 
2 no agency ^ 



Source: fierdahil (IjTl) for 1930-1969 figures j 

Carnegie l^Hmdatldn (1976) foi 1976 figures.. 
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. l!tbl« 2 



Probable Relianee on State Higher Education Agency for 
Allocation of Beductlona among Canpuses and Academic 
Prograos by State and by lype Of 'Coordination 

Coordination* 'Yea Ro Ottoer Total 

I ■ • — • — 1 — . — 



Single board M W lOOjr 

(11) (1) (1) . (13) 

Regulatoxy coordination 56% 3B% 6%^ - loo% 

, (9), (6) (1) * . (16) 

AdviaoTy coordination / 3W 6?% 100% 

■ ' g / is) (5) - . (8) 

Other / ioojr« loojf 

/_ ; - - (2) . (2) 

Total " > / 59f 31$ lojf ibojt 

/ (23) (12) (k) (39) 



a / ' ' ■ 

Claaaificatioiia derived from The States and Higher Education 
(Carnegie Fotindation, 1976). A aoaevhat different claaai- 
flcatlon ap|>earfl in the earlier deacriptive report in thia 
•preaent aeries (Clenny et al., 1975a). 

b „ * 
No response. % 

V 

Question not applicable. 
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Ve enphaAlte the contrMt between the expected influence of formal 
•trui^ure pf atate hi gbier education •■^ntolesv tm me haiid, md, on.> the 
other, the perceptions of centralleiftlon vhldi appecur imrelarked so 
fomal atructtire. this enphaaie la. not sivpV to pooe' m paraidoxt'but 
rather to point out the neoesalty of exaadnlng the deteila of ^e results 
4»f intarlwntlon rttter than the ors«nistttion«l or prooedural esuses of 
it. state hifl^r ediioatlon aaoAoiee are the mosit In^xMrtant agencies by 
vhich the atate intemenee in :hlf^er education, but they are far too 
diverse end tw too enaeahed in the history and poaiilies' of each state 
to provide the Da4or for a syatematifr investigation. 

- - - > ; • . .. ^ ■ ■ . . . . ^ .. . 

State Exeoutive and l«egislative Staff % ' ^ 

State agency organ! zatioii^, roles, and functions relating to hie^er ed- 
libation budgeting ve^ described and analysed in the reporta. reaultinc 
froo the Berkeley Center's recent a tufSy. pC theae organ! xations in IT 
atates. Our a tudies concentrated on budge^axy resijonsibiiities , but it 
was cle<r that budgetazy reaponaibilities or activity related tp theai 
were at the heart of iDoat atate control oyt/, or regulation 'of, higher 
education. A summazy of the conclwlons ,of these varlier studies, is ap- 
proprlate here. 

: ■ . . ' V V " ; ■ 

state Executive Staff . In .addition to budgeting, governors _ have a wide 
variety of responflrlbilities for which staff is employed ^d from which 
Intervention in higher education' may occur. Such reaponaibilities 
usually include varying degrees of control over cuch funtiona as purchosinp,, 
persdr)..el rules and regulationn, nccountlnf^, and publi 'orke. Kxerelne 



of those adnlnlstratlve Actions lij the past have resulted In a ntaiber 
of -horror stories" (See Moo^ h Rourke. .1959. JJartlcularly IO3-I81), 
^ We vlll not hatard a guess tu. to whether such incidents ^ire nore or 
less frequent than they v^g^ years ago'; For present purposes. Intei- 
ventlon in the form of exe«^ office control over' J^dln^nl strati ve or . 
nanagement actl<?tles is not discussed Jiere except to the extent thk/ 
controls such as these Increase the cost of accountability. It is not . 
that this type of intervention does not caoae difficulty for the ins tit- 
utions. for it does. Rather such interventl^)n does not have ^the direct 
intact on educational policy matters that Is characteristic of the, 
intervention vith vhlch we are primarily concerned. Interventions by./ 
execjitivfe budget offices „caii hav? this direct impact. 

■ I ■ ' . . 

Virtually every state haii an executive budget office with respon- 
sibility to the i^ovemor for the allotment^ and control of funds. In ' 
the.rare excer io - Mississippi, for example - a Joint legislative- 
exectitive commission or similar group performs this function . Executive 
budnet staff muat; because o;f their responsibilities for the -entire 
■tate budget, be more intere^ited in the Impact of state revenue factors 
and ou.er overall cost matters than arc either legislative staff or the 
state higher education agencies. Executive budget staff appear to be 
more sensitive to the complexity of higher educational policy Issues than 
are legislative staff. 

Either, formally or Informally, the gubernatorial positions of general 
educational as. veil on fiscal issues relating to higher educatJlpn tend to 
be conveyed to institutions .through^ «5e|utive budget staff. These staffs 
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•ppear to be leaa concerned than leglalatlve ataffa with apeclflc 
acadewlc^^okrmaa and apeclflc canpuaea. Executive budget a taff ap- 
pear to be conalderably more concerned about the collection and analyalo , 

■ 9 

Of quantatlve data than do leglalatlve a taffs', but their Interoat In 
auch Information la leaa than that of the atate higher education 
agendea. Ae uaually occurs In atate higher education agencies, but 
not on leglalatlve ataffa, Junior members of executive budget offices 
tend to be directed closely /by senior, more experienced staff members. 

/, • 

Executive budget ataff review of budgets is structured heavily by 4 
tae, timing, format, and other requirements of the executive budget 
into which institutional budget requests must be translated. Deadlines 
for decision in executive budget offices often depend on statutorily 
fixed dates and related technical, production deadlines. State governors 
can intervene directly into higher educational affairs, without inyolvlng 
their staffs, of course. The sovemor in We'^t Virginia was responsible 

a 

for adding a- second public medical' school in that state. Ttit governor 
of Florida would not sign the paychecks of a particular campUa chief ex- 
ecutive. The termination of Clark Kerr 'a appointment as chief .exe^t.l ve 
of the. University of California by then Ctovemor Reagan ia a clasaic 
example of direct Gubernatorial intervention. 

State Leslslatlve Staff. Staffs of legiclative committees are less easily 
categorized than those in executive budget offices. A state legislature 
may or may not employ staff for a Joint flacal committee. Staff may be 
assigned to individual committees from a central pool. ^Whether there ia a 
Joint staff or not, the fiscal conmdttees in either of both houses may or 
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moor not employ At an ftddsd complication, eoinittee staff may bt 

further divided to support »tr , and majority party meiia)ei|a. 



/ 



Ugialatlve fiscal staff cris selectively deaJ with Issues, and are 
less likely to engage In routine cr structured activity than are executive 
budget offices and state higher education agencies. Legislative staff 
may visit campuses as often as do executive staff, but they appear wore ' 
interested in specific campus Issues and priorities than in overall, 
state educational or budgetary matters. There are, of course, exceptions, 
and, for e:iample, legislative staff in Nebraska are developing the inftor- 
matlon tyttem for higjier education, and the legislative staff in Michigan 
have maintained an overall budgetary "tracking" system InWpendent of 
that,x)f the executive budget office. 



Review of institutional budget requests by legisiatlve staff is less * 

/' 

structured. than that performed by either executive budget offices or 
state higher education agencies. In some Instances, review mi^ be under- 
taken only at the specific request of a legislator. In other eases, par- 
ticularly whfere there is Joint committee staff, review may be almost as 
structured and comprehensive as that of the executive budget office. / 

In addition to legislative staff loncemed directly with the budgetary 
pi'ocesses, there is an increasing number of separate legislative audit * 
staffs that perform policy, performance, or evaluation iu|ilts as distinct 
from routine fiscal audits. It has been our experience llKat in most 
instftnces, these Icr.lolative audit staffs are used for investigation of 
higher education matters', /m example of the Impact of cne such investigation 

.28 
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•pp«ar to be less concrrned than legislfttive staffs with specific 
academic progrmaa and specific canpusea. Executive budget staff ap- 
pear to be^conaiderably more concerned about the collection and analysis 
of quantative data then. do legislative staffs, but their interp5t in 
such information is less than that of the state higher educntion 
agencies. As usually occurs in state higher education Hgenciesrbut \ 
not on legislative staffs, Junior members pf executive budget offices 
tend to be directed closely by senior, more experienced staff members. 

Executive budget staff review of budgets is structured hea;vily byj 
the timing, format, and other requirements of the executive budget 
into which Institutional budget requests must be translated. Deadlines 
for. decision in executive budget offices often depend on statutorily 
fixed dates and related technical, production deadlines. State governors 
can intervene directly into higher educational affairs without involving 
their staffs, ejf course. The governor in West Virginia was responsible 
for adding a selond public medical scho^ol in that ^ate. The governor 
of Florida woulci Jiot 'slgn the paychecks of a particular campus chief ex- 
ecutive. The termination of Clark Kerr's appointment as chief executive 
of the University of Cal^^fomia by then Governor Reagan is a classic 
example of direct cubematorial intervention. ^ 

State Ur.islative Staff. Staffs of legislative committees are less easily 
categorized than those in executive budget offices. A state legislature 
nsy or may not employ staff for a Joint fiscal committee. Staff may be 
assigned to individual committees from a central pool. Whether there is a 
Joint staff or not, the fiscal committees in either of both houses may or 
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may iiot employ staff. As an added eompllcHtion, committee staff may be ' 
further divided to support minority and majority purty members. 

Legislative fiscal staff con selectively deal with Issues, and are 
less likely to engage in routine or structured activity than ari executive 
budget offices and state higher education agencies. Legislative staff\ 
may visit campuses as often as do executive staff, but they appear more 
Interested in specific campus issues and priorities than in overall, 
state educational or budgetary matters. There are, of course, exceptions,! 
and, for example, legislative staff in Nebraska are <^*veloping the Infbr- 
mation system for higher education, and the legislative staff in Michigan, 
have maintained an overall budgetary "tricking" system independent of 
that of the executive budget office. ' I 



Review of institutional budget requests by legislative staff ^s lesj^ 
structured than that performed by either executive budget offices or 
state higher education agencies. In some instances, review may be under- 
taken only at the specific request of a legislator. In other eases, par- 
ticularly where there is Joint committee staff, review may be a^st 
structured and comprehensive as that of the executive budget office. 



In addition to legislative staff concerned directly with the budietaiy 



processes, there is an increasing number of separate legislative audi] 
staffs that perform policy, performance, or evaluation audits as distinct 
from routine fiscal audits. It has been our experience that in- mostj 
Instances, these ler.iolative audit staffs are used for Investigation of 
higher education matters. An exrunple of the impact of one su^h investigation 
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•ppcar to be Icsrf concerned than legislative itaffs with specific 
Academic progrraaa and specific canpuaes. Executive budget staff ap- 
pear to be considerably more concerned. about the collection and aualyslo 
of quant at Ive data than do legislative staffs, but their Interest in 
such irifonnatlon is less than that of the state higher education 
agencies. As usually occurs in state higher education agencies, but 
not on legislative staffs, Junior members of executive budget offices 
tend /to be directed closely by senior, more experienced staff members. 

Executive budget staff review of budgets is structured heavily by 
the timing, format, end other requirements of the executive budget ^ 
into which institutional budget requests vmust be translated. Deadlines 
for decision in executive budget iDfflces often depend on statutorily 
fixed dates and related technical, production deadlines. State governors 
can intervene directly Into higher educational affairs without InVolvlng 
their staffs, of course. The governor in West V?rginia was responsible 
for adding a second public medical school in that si^e, Th^ governor 
of Florida would not sign the paychecks of a particular campus chief ex- 
ecutive, The termination of Clark Kerr's appointment as chief executive 
of the University of California by then Governor Reagan is a classic 
example of direct Gubernatorial intervention, . 

State Up.isltttive Staff. Staffs of legislative committees" are less easily 
categorized than those in executive budget offices.- A state legislature 
may or may not employ staff for a Joint fiscal committee. Staff msy be 
assigned to individual committees from a central pool. Whether there Is a 
Joint staff or not, the fiscal commljttees in either of both houses may or 
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Bay not employ stuff. As «n added conpll cation, conmlttee staff miy bt 
fuller dlYlded to support minority and majority party 

Legislative fiscal staff con selectively deal with issues, and are 
less likely to engage in routine or structured activity than are executive 
budget offices and state higher education agencies. legislative staff 
may visit campuses as often as do executive- staff , but they appear more 
Interested in specific caropus Issues an<J priorities than in overall, 
state educational or budgetaiy matters. Thm are, of course, exceptions, 
and, for example, legislative staff in Nebraska are developing the infbr- 
mation iyttem for higher education, and the legislative staff in Mlehlgan 
have maintained an overall budgetaiy -tracking" system independent of 
that' of the executive budget office. 

Review of InstYmional budget requests by legislntlve staff is less 
structured than that performed by either executive budget offices or 
state higher education agencies. In some Instances, review may be under- 
teJten only/ at the specific request of a legislator. In other cases, par- 
ticularly where there is joint committee stW^ review may be almost as 
structured and comprehensive as that of the executive budget office. 



In addition to legislative staff concerned directly with the budgetaiy 
prccesses, there is an increasing number of separate legislative audit 
staffs that perform policy, performance, or evaluation audits as distinct 
from routine fiscal audits. It has been our experience that in most 
Insinnces, these lc«iolative audit staffs are used for investigation of 
Higher education mntters. An exMiple of the impact of one such investigation 



ippear to be lets eoneerned than legislative itaffe with specific 
acadenic progrmas and" specific eanpuses. Executive budget staff ap- 
pear to be considerably 'more concerned about the coUtctlon and analysla 
of quantatlve data than do legislative staffs, but their Interest In 
such information is less thsn that of the state higher education 
agencies. As usuaUy occurs in state hig^ier education agencies, but 
not on legislative staffs, Junior. members of executive budget offices 
tend to be directed closely by senior, more experienced staff nembers. 

Executive budget staff review of budgets la structured heavily by ' 
the timing, format, and other requirements of the executive budget 
into which institutional budget requests muat-^ translated. Deadlines 
for decision in executive budget offices often dipend on statutorily 
fixed dates and related technical, production deadlines. State governors 
can Intervene directly into higher educational affairs without involving 
their staffs, of cource. The governo/ Ih West Virginia was responsible 
for adding a second public medical school in that state. The governor 
of Florida would not Sign the *j»8ychecks of a particular campus ^hief ex- 
ecutive. The termination of Clark Kerr's appointment as chief executive 
of the University of California by then Governor Reagan is a classic 
example of direct Gubernatorial intervention. 

♦ 

State legislative Staff. Staffs of leglolatlye committees are less easily 
categorized than those in executive budget offices. A state legislature 
may or may not employ staff for a Joint fiscal committee. Staff mey be 
assigned to individual committees from a central pool.^ Whether there is a 
Joint staff or not, the fiscal committees in either of both houses may or 
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nay not ncplc^r staff. Aa an added eoapllcatlon, eonnlttee ataff may be 
further divided to aupport minority and majority party nenibers. 

» . ' • . 

Ugialative fiscal staff can selectively deal with issuer, and are 
less likely to engage in routine or structured activity than are executive 
budget offices and state higher* education agencies. Legislative staff ^ 
«ey visit campuses as often as do executive staff, but they appear more 
interested in specific campus issues and priorities than in overall, 
state educational j)r budgetary matters. There a», of course, exceptions, 
and, for example, legislative staff in Nebraska are developing the infor- 
mation system for higher education, and the legislative staff in Mlehigan 
have maintained an overall budgetary "tracking" system independent of 
that of the executive budget office. 

V ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Review of Institutional budget requests by legislative staff Is less 

structured than that performed by eithe'r executive budget offices or 
state higher education agencies. In some instances, review may be under- 
taken only at the specific request of a legislator. In <^her cases, par- 
ticularly where there is 'Joint commlttei^ staff, review may be almost as 
structured and comprehensive as that of the executive budget office. 

In addition to legislative staff concerned directly with the budgetary 
processes., there U an increasing number of separate legislative audit y 
staffs that perform policy, performance, or eviQuation audlt.R distinct 
from routine fiscal audits. It has been our experience that in most 
Inslnnces, these leniolative audit staffs are used fpr Investigation of 
higher education matters. An example of the impact of one such investigation 
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In Vlteonsln It dlteusttd later In thltv paper. We have ausgested in an 
earlier stucjy that the role which tjiea* ^ etaf fa will pl^y In >w4<5e^ln« 
and regulating higher education will Increase (Olenny, et al., 1975, 
p. 16). 

fluamaiy.. Whether one la considering broad state policies for higher ed- 
ucation or the details of Impleraentatl^jn of such policy, executive and 
legislative staff are alnott always the yejhlcje for overseeing instit- 
utional compliance. . Moreover, they often ;^\loy cfltlpaX W In the process 
of policy" formulation, particularly vhere an Issue, hove veriiinportant It 
ml0it be to higher education, la not of high political aalUnce to th« 
governor or legislature. In one stat^ with which we i^re fanlllar, ex- 
ecutive budget staff activity has had an InijAct on Info^tlpn polldcj, 
A critical part of any study of state Intervention Intp, higher education 
Muat b* recognition of the Importance of executive and legislative staff. 
Many staff directors such as Donald Axelrod in New YorH and .Alan Post in 
California have not been "clerks making academic decisions". They and 
often their senior aides hold informed ind conlldered vlewa on state 
policy, views that not only reflect those of goyernora and legislators 
but also Infltience them. * 

Institutional Autonomy . f 

Although there is undoubtedlj/ general agreement on the central elements 
of the concepts of academic freedom, we agree with the Carnegie Coomlsslon 
(1975, p. 105) that "institutional independence or autonony is yet to be 
defined". However, it might be defined, absolute autonony for colleres and 
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universities o Imply does -not exist (Alkfn. l^T^. p. l66): 

■ ' ' ' li 



Exceptl(ie^roprliBtaiy schools, no lnst;|ltutlon of higher ediicalilon , 
public or private, can claim to Itself the kind ot degree of - 
broad autonony which strictly prlvat^ persons, corporations, or 
other enterprises enjoy. The reason Is essentially that, by def- 
inition, not-for-profit educatlona/ Institutions are necessarily 

7 

^ identified either -to public agen^'es. public trusts, or both. An 
aecncy. in point of lav. Is fundfmien tally subject to such Umlt- 
atfcns of its authority Bs its principal may see fit to impose. 
Thus state and community Institutions, recardleso of their probable 
entity status . are generally subject to a significant degree of 
legislative control over their finances and other aspects of their 
•ctlvlty; and sometimes are regarded as administfative departments 
;inder supervision of the chief execttive as well. 

/ . • 

Although clearly subject to state control as a matter of law. it is 
true that higher education institutions have enjoyed. tubs tantlally more 
freedom from state regulation than have other state agencies. Aifex-^ 
cellont summary of the rensono which support the case for institutional 
Independence has been made by the Carnegie Commission (1971, p. 10»»-105): 



0 



A vlsble society requires inatitutions of higher education with 
sufficient Independence ro that their members feel free to 
comment upon, critictre. and advise on a. great variety of policies 
and practlcefl.\ 

. 3f, 
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* Creative research and eff<^ctive teaching require freedom. Great 
atrides In hlc^er education have been made by those institutions 
that were relatively free from external governmental control. 

* Freedom from external control facilitates intelligent planning. 

^ External ^ control often )(nhlbits the type of experimentation and ^ 
innovation required for continued improvement of *our educational 
resources . 

* ♦ • , 

^ Efficient operation requires that degree of institutional In- 
dependence needed for Intelligent manacement. 

^ Also, in a countiy such as Trance, with a single national system 
of higher education, every important university and college 
lasue beoomea a potential political isstie. Our pluralistic system 
has helped to prevent this, to the advantage of both the colleges 
and universities, end the body politic. 

. . ^ 

/ 

^ There can be few quarrels with the Carnegie Conmisslon's ease for 
institutional Independence. The pioblem, of course, is in the generality 
and subjective nature of the concepts , a problem of which the Camegife 
Commission was veil avrare. Moreover, the question of perspective is a 
critical one. For example, although "freedom from external control 
fftcllitatcs intclllfrent pi uinjnp:," can there be intellipent otatevld e 
planning In the abnenco of F."t<l'»iice from nomr nlnie n^.cncy? 'rtie mn.)<\r 
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qutttion, of eo-ine, Is whether it is even possible to study state intei^ 
ventlon in the absence of Criteria that distinguish legitimate state 
interests from "intervention" into institutional prerogatives. The 
final seption of this paper attempts to address this problem. 

Perceptions of Shifting Power 

A questioniiaire survey of executive budget offices , legislative fiscal 
staffs, and state hi^er education agencies was conducted in all«50 ""^^^ 
states as part of the Centei^s major state budget study. One question 
explored the perceptions, of persons in each of these three ma.1or agencies 
of shifts in influence over budgtotaxy decisions amon^ the agehcies and 
staff during the five years prior to the survey — i.e., 1970-1975. 
Based upon the 32 states in which each of the three agencies answered 
the^ questionnaire, legislative fiscal staff are very clearly perceived 
io Influence to a greater extent than either state hi^er education 
agencies or executive budget offices. But the latter tkrq agencies are 

perceived to have made some gain. In contrast, institutions of higher 

0 

education are perceived to have lost influence during this period. 

■J 

Asburedly, budgetary decisions are not as critical -to-educational 
policy as are academic decisions. Nevertheless, we ptrceive the ap- 
parent decline in the Influence of institutions as extending, beyond fis- 
cal matters , and as suggesting a decline in the ability of higher ed- 
ucation institutionp to defend themselveri against intervention by state 
agencies. 
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STATE REQUUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION / 

Concern ovtr the proper dittrlbutlon of authority anonc agencies and 
Inatitutlona r^pbnslble for hi (^er education appears to have reached 
the level of natlpnvlde concern only vlthln the paat 20 years. The 
C anpua and the State (Moos & Rourke, 1959) was the seminal study and 
ai^alysis, and much of It, particularly |^n discussion state admln- 
' Istratlve activity in areas such as purc^aillng, remains' relevant. 

Nore' recently , a number of attempts to specify appropriate allocation of 
responsibility between state agencies and the Inntltutlons have been 
siade. Four of these vere collected in a Supplement to The Carnegie 
Foundation report on The States and Higher Education (197<>) . each han | 
mudi to recommend it, and ^e portion of the Supplement eontaining the 
classifications is attached to this report as an Appendix. 



Our presentation differs from these earlier efforts somewhat by 
attempting to emphasize probable or« perceived state policy positions 
that might be argued to siQ)port the intervention. There are several 
reasons why we believe that such emphasis is useful: 



3.9 
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® Institutions of higlier education are organizationally con- 
servative, )iowever liberal msy bo their individual faculty ^ 
members. Faculty specialization, student expectations, and " 
the sequential nature of instruction are barriers to change. 
So arc ^the continuity of research Interests, m^, despite 
denials, simple bureaucratic inertia. All are strong 
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VtlYes for moat Instltutlonii to vlev any externally Imposed 
ehaage as unwarranted Intervention Into academic fijeedom. or 

into„ institutional autonosy , or both. This section' emphasizes 

i 

the Qther side of the balance by making state polic^ — thjs 
reason for Intervention - the explicit orcaniting principle. 



1 



State policy for higher education Is rarely clear. SeriojMi 
di^eanas face st^e university officers and governing boards 
■ who are directed bbth to reduce expenditures and to maintain 
quality without guidance from the state on the priorities that 
the state expects (Bowen fcClenny. 1976). Our format for , 
presentation attempts to explore the Implication of general 
policy positions held by elected ofhcials in most states to 
the end of making them more explicit, particularly as new state 
controls impose on the institutions. 

Finally, the presentation is intended to shift emphasis from 
funding and budgetary practices to the siibstance of educational 
policy. Despite this intent, budgetaiy procedurea are still 
proji^nent, for, to date, the budget remains the major vehicle 
for implementing state policy. Indeed, we have evcip suggested 
that some otato higher education agencies may % neglecting 
their prlmaiy responolbillty for educational policy because of 
ftsclnution with the power and tnchftlcal demand of state budgets 
(Olenny, 1976, pp. Iit8-150). 
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What state policies reflect state eovemnent's prlmaiy respon- 
sibility for higher education? A definitive answer is not possible, 
of course, for the states differ substantially. Even wlthlii the iriaae 
state, policies for dlfierent institutions may vaiy In detail. In 
•^xpltcltness , and In substance. Nevertheless, our review of the 
thought- of Qthers as well as our xwn experience suggests that there 
are/ some six or seven areas either where policy is generally explicit 
or/ where action by the states clearly implies uiiartlculated policy. 
Chart 1 lists seven «uch possible policy areas, notes examples of 
policy implementation, and serves as an outline for the balance of thl 
section. 
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CHAHT / 

States nay establish the number, t^o, and 
location of campuses. Ihey may orgai.ize 
campuses through governing and coordinating 
structures to assure implementation of state 
policy. They may formulate and enfbrce 
state plans. 



1. OoK»rnance, coordination, 
and administration 



\ 2. Access 



3* Inatruction 



Besearch 



5. Public Service 



6. General Support 



7. Accountability 



States may fix the numbers, distribution, and 
qualifications of students. They may determine 
the amount and conditions of student financial 
aid, and estnblish procedures to assure equitable 
access and equal opportunity. 

Statea may establish criteria or procedures f6r 
determination of the adequacy of new and existing 
. academic programs. They may establish procedures 
to assure geographically equitable distribution 
or basic programs, and avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication. . ' 

States may establish research programs for 
specific purposes, may require investigation of 
issues relevant to the state, and may condition 
the performance of research funded from other 
than state funds. 

States may require training for perceived state 
manpower needs , both initial entry training 
and continuing compulsory training thereafter. 

States may determine levels of support using 
formulas or guidelines. !niey may determine 
both general salary levels- and distribution of 
salary increments^. They may use budgetary 
p:^cedures or funding levels to implement or 
enforce policy positions in virtually all areas 
of higher education, 

Stwces may require adherence tc standard ac- 
counting procedures, .may conduct preaudits and 
postaudlto of accounts, They may establish 
procedures for purchasing and construction. 
,They may conduct performance or prorxm audits, 
and may establish standards for faculty activity. 
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Governance and Coordination! Statovide PlanninE 

Major Issues of state control over higher education by state hlr^er 
education agencies — organizations designed and established for that 
purpose — are covered in a number of places In this paper. In this 
section, the role of such agencies in statewide planning is cvphasized 
.as a possible source of state intervention and control. We cannot, 
of course, explore the entire subject of statewide planning, a subject ^ 
trhich is covered in a recent snd comprehensive handbook (Halstead, 19Tti). 
Ibe limited point made here is our perception of changes in the nature 
and extent of statewide planning and the implications of these changes 
for Institutlpnal academic affairs . ; 

Most statewide plans were originally developed in the 1960s to 
answer major questions relating to the growth and development of higher 
education, questions such as the following (Glenny» 19^7): 

How can the state provide a sufiRL^ent number of education places 
for new students? How aan the state^eterml,ne which colleges should 
become fxill- fledged universities and wnich should develop different 
roles. and functions? What types and'ixtent of research^ and public 
service activities are 'appropriate for each campus? Where should 
new c^^llsges or t; ;es of institutions be developed? What level of 
financing is really required for each campus to maintain a quality 
program? 

' \ - - ■ 
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The questions were bjiad »nd the anny^rs in the statewide plans 
reflected the pervasly^ expectations o^^rowtli that prevailed gejierally 
Into the early 19708^^ Palola, Lehnui, and Bllsehke (1970) eonellided 
that statewide pla^. appeared to >e successful In meeting partlcjular * 
expectations which related to ^^slwth Controlled expansion of niw esmpuses 
and new academic programs ar^ extension -of educational opportunity. 
But they found also that jdanning had not been successful in glirlng direct 
attention to substantlye educational questions of quality and excellence. 
Program plans in ^e late 1960s were based on enrollment pri:fe«|;ions ' that 
encouraged expectations^ of continuing funds for growth. But mjny of the 
projections were unrealistic in Illinois, for example, the expectation 
was that the percentage of college-age youth enrolled at all campuses 
in the state would Increase from 60 to 68 peucent between 1969 and 1974. 
In fact, the percentage remaintd constant (Lee & Bowen, 1975, p. 9). 



( 



Although few Institutional administrators or faculty memhers per- 
celved the statewide plans of the 196O8 as fulfilling all their |as- - 
ptratlons, probably most had, insofar as academic plans were con^med, 
expectations for a better future. Wiese reasonably optimistic ej^ctatlons 
continued into the early 19708, in part because attention was distracted 
by student disorder and In part because many administrators and ffaculty 
were siihply unwilling to believe that overall growth was ending. 



. Hindsight makes it easy. to be critical of the statewide plana of the 
1960s, of the slick paper, lO-year compendluras of institutional aspirations / 
Many plans were unrcaliotlc in their predictions of the future, but how- 
ever l.^wed they may have been in this respect, they captured the ttnor 
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of the tliMB, and reflected — although perhaps for too long — the 
•trong state political and financial support with vhleh the decade of 
the I96O8 began. ' 

but it is now apparent that statevide planning during the remainder 
of the I97O8 and in the 1980s will be different. The na.lor difference, 
in our opinion, is that statewide plans will be> Intended to be operational, 
there will be less interest in form and format and more on substance. 
At the present tlme» two of these matters of substance are sometimes 
explicit in plans and alm^t always at least implicit in the planning 
processes; they are the aJa^mlc planning factors moet likely to lead to 
charges of state intervention K 

^ State plans and planning procedures are increasingly explicit 
that funding requirements for new academic programs be ai)bil- 
able only through reallocation of existing resources on a 
campus, multieanpuiB , or statewide basis. 

* Similarly, plans and planning proeediureo emphasise tlie respon- 
sibility and authority of state higher education af,enc5ea to 
evaluate existing propramc regarding their modification or 
termination. 

Until recently, state hi glier education agencies directed (or at- 
temped to direct) higher education along paths consistent with state 
governmental f^onls largely throup-.h control over inex^hhtk of growth ~ 
new prorrainn, nrw eniiipMnos , new building, nr*r fundn. Htfitcwtde plimn . 
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•mphanlted ehan^e throu/^i Inerementnl growth. But on the eiumpuneil^ 
the general direction of academic affairs vas set by internal pressures 
and academic aspiratiops and politics. For the most part, complex, 
internal, canpua academic structures were left undisturbed by statevride 
plans or planning; the "tate higher education agency intervened only 
vhen the campus seemed to be moving farther ^r faster than the state 
plan alloved. 

One might compare an operating campus vith an enormously intricate 
Jigsav puzzle in which the fit of every piece depends on the shape and 
location of all other pieces. Properly assembled, the pieces form a 
picture that is determined by historical compromises , bargaining, student 
preferences, accident, and innummerable other factors. In many instances 
one such factor might be the general statement of institutional role, 
scope, or mission determined in the statewide plan. Even if a factor 
in the past, 'the concern of state hi^ier education agencies and state- 
vide plans was mainly at the edges of the puzzle, a concern vith ad- 
ditional pieces, and not vith those alrea<)y in place. But the luxury of 
such marginal interest is not possible any longer. Ihe state^hif^er 

education apcnciea are clearly interested in shifting pieces in the 

« 

middle of the puzzle, on action that can distort the entire picture. 

A recent and perhaps typical- example of vhat mli»ht be expected. In 
other states occurred in the State of Washington vhere the state hipher 
education agency staff recommended a proposal to terminate doctoral 

programs in history and English kt Washington State University. The 

tit 

agency deferred acting on the proposal of its staff until 19T9. 
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Institutional representatives argued that elimination of the programs 
would undermine its roXe as s comprehensive Institution. Agency staff 
countered with the contention that the primary purpose of '^the programs 
WM tiie preparation of students for careers. (Scully, 1977) 

the Washington situation is interesting in two other respects: 
Institutional faculty (as opposed to administrators) urged that 
principles of academic freedom woxad be violated by the impact of the 
elimination of the progrsns. Also, this msy have ^een one of the few 
tiises when a national, higher education association fthe American Council 
on Education) has taken a public position before » state higher education 
agency — the association opposed the staff proposal. 

/ 

♦ • r 

Although pro-am control could violate academic freedom, it would 
not appear that this occurred in Washington — at least as academic 
freedom has been defined in the past. But the issue was rair.ed, and 
this , together with the interest of one of the most preBtigioua higher / 
education^sociations , is an indication of the seriousness with which 
the planning activity was viewed. 

In aummaty, aeaileiiilc planning until the v*ry re.cent past has general- 
ly meant "ihtervention" in higher education only in the sense that it 
has attemped to control future institutional patteme. Increacingly , 
however, 3tatewidc planning means ongoing planning procedures, not Juat 
static pinna/, and these procedures rely on two important ospectn of 
coordlnatljfin and j govern ahce : 
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• Reriev and evaluation of now and txiating aeadomie progran^. 

* Continuing performance of policy and program studies ani 
analyses. 

The interest of state government in statewide planning has shifted 
fr^m concern about orderly growth to concern about quality, effective- 
ness, and internal institational dynamics In a period of consolidation. 
A» plans and planning procedures reach more deeply into the institutions , 
the question is whether the planning agencies are organised add staffed 
to make the Judgements/ required. How csn faculty peer review be utiliied? 
How can procedures be made sufficiently sensitive to institutional 
program balance? 

■ \ ■ 

Acce ss 

The bosic state policy question is "whom shall ve educate?" The answer, 
like the answers to many other such policy questions, seems most often 
^to be found in practice rather than in words. 'Basic social and economl^ 
forces filter through political i^sHty and procedures to result in 
govemraental rules that set the broad outlines of an answer. Tte answers 
are often so broad, in fact, that they may have' little impact on the 
actual composition of the' student body at a particul^ Institution. 

Ihcrc appear to be five major issues of access in which state policy 
can have a controvcrnial impact on J notltutlons: preference for fesldenta, 
admisniono, enrollment limits, affirmative action, and student financial 

Id. 'J^ 
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Prefere n ce for Reflldents . The prlrawry pxurpose of public colleges and 
unlTerslties in the vlev of most 8ttte\ffovemmental offlelala la to 
serve realdenta of the atate. Eulau and Qulnley quote what la probal)ly 
the Ylevpolnt of a typical atate leglelator: "I have thjs Impression that 
the University is admlttln<5 too many out-of-Btate students and Is restricting 
the chances of our own people" (1970, p. 9«?). They report other viewt to 
Indicate legislative awareness of the value of preographlcally balanced 

\ 

enrollnient in their state universities, but, as a Texas state senator 
suggested, balance would have to give way "in areas pf pressing need— 
such as medical and dental schools" (p. 91). Direct limitation of ad- 
miasions is found in many professional programs, including not only 
medltiine and denlstry but alao veterinary medicine and law. There are 
probably few states In which tuition for non-residents is not substantially 
higher than for residents. In the late 1960s, some states — Wisconsin 
and Michigan are examplea — applied overall quotas or proposed them for 
out-of-state stud^ts because of legislative perception? that such students 
caused the then current campus unrest. Additional favoritism is found 
in conditions, on sta'ie supported student flnandai aid which fjenerally 
must be used by residents in Institutions within the state. 

The implications of state intervention to favor residents can be 
profound for the institutions, but, in general, 4ifficultic3 are restricted 
to fairly specialized coses. ^ The need for graduate proprams to drRW from 
the very best talent in the coiuitry in (generally connlderod esnontlal, for 
the quality of the students in na important on the quality of the faculty. 
Where the only barrier is the hipher out-of-state tuition, the problem 
can be met by student financial aid or by tuition waivero. Absolute 
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prohibition on enrollment of out-of-state students . on the other hand ; 

can clearly place graduate programs of a major^ublic university in 

a poor competitive position in relation to those) on private campuses; 



Perhaps the major difficulty vith quotas imposed on a statewide 
basis is their lack of discrimination. In the Wisconsin situation to 
which we have referred, the disorders which gave rise to the quota were • 
at the Madison campus, but the impact of the quota was reportedly most 
severe at the then separately governed, collegiate campus at Whitewater, 
a camnus which dr(?w a substantial fraction of its students from nearby 
Illinois. It shoi^ld be noted that Wisconsin and Minnesota have entered 
• into an interstate agreement which allows students from either state to 
enroll in any of the public institutions of the state without paying 
out-of-state tuition. A balance of payments settlement is made at the 
end of each fiscal year by the i-espective government in debt to the other. 
North Dakota has entered into a similar compact with Minnesota. 



i^Jj}1^±U>nJ^^^^^ An CBtabliohed feature of state higher education 

^policy is the aettinp of general eH nihility standards for admission 
(Carnegie CommisDion, 1971. p. 105). ntate requirements are generally 
minimum otwidards . and the institutionn retain contrbl over the admission 
of specific students from within the pool of those eligible. Ihe in- 
Stances in which statewide controls have caused difficulty appear quite 
selective. The termlnatic.i of the open admissions policy In the City 
University of New York was brought about, by pressure from the state. In 
Caliromia, the California r.tate Unlversi'ts^and Collencn nyctem lo pro- 
^ hibltcd from drawing students from the lower two-thirds of the hirh' 

EMC 
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school graduates, l^ls limit nay eaus(i difficulty as that system com-> 
pctcs v^th the numerous* attractive, and less expensive local eonpunlty 
colleffes vho can adjnlt any high school graduate. 

In general, state Intervention Into admission proccsaes is not likely 
to be a major cause of Institutional concern. It Is likely thit prop^ress 
will be made tovard stateH^e stondardlzatlqn and slnpllfl cation of 
admission forms — possibly over institutional objections (Bailey, 197'», 
p. 5). In substance, however, most institutions will retain control over 
their student body. The senior officer of one ms^Jor university cUaracter- 
Ized state imposed admission standards as "sort of general rules," and 
noted that any student "really interested in attendinc" would probably 
get in. . 

:r 

Upper and Lower CamT)U3 Enrollment Lirilt s. During a period of enrollment 
growth, it was relatively common for states to Impose upper limits on 
the size of the campuses (^.g., California Master Plan, 1960^ p. lOfl). 
These ceilings may still restrict access at ^omc major state universities 
and, perhaps, at campuses in gspwlng urban areas (e.g., the Central Campus 
of the University of Houston). f Althoup-ii these upper limits are of less 
general significance during the ciurrent period of plateauing or declining 
enrollment, they may still serve the purpose of shifting students from 
one campus to another tor-assure controlled growth. The latter woxxld appear 
to be exemplified, in Maryland currently. 

\ 

Declining enrollments, if rcnderlnp: enrollment celling of less 
intcrcat, raise the Ir.suc of ponsible Icwer limito of enrollment for a 

51 
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e«.pu.. The ,ue.«o.v 1. whether or not there 1. , point .t which . 
t-i-pu. hecom*. .0 .mail that It 1, no linger educationally „ or perh-p. 
economically -. effective. Although thl, ,u,.tlon v.. explored at .o« 
length in Wl^con.ln (Unlverolty of Wl.con.ln Syetem. 1975) «,d earlier 
m South Dakota «,d «»t«,.. we are unaware of »^ .yate^tlc l«po.ltlon 
Of .uch lower 11,^*3. tendnatlon of a c^pu. undoubtedly pre.ent. 
«. ertre^e c«.e of state Intervention. But It 1. al.o an ex«,ple of 
.tat. ,,.pon.lblllty that few would challenge on grounds of Intervention 
-1th institutional autono^. Proposals for closing c«.pu.e. In Isolated 

where eri«,ll»ent does not appear to be either presently or 
prospectively supportive have-not ™t with succes. In »tont«,a"tad only 
Pirtlally .o In Couth D.Xota. n,e l.sue is political as much as It 1. 
educational. A somewhat different l.sue Is presented by the continued 
existence of predominantly black school,. ,„ die proxlmltyV .r,do«ln«.tly 
vhlte c«^use.. 1..UC, .urroundlng closure, merger, or p«gr™ 
-edification In these .Ituatlon. appear beyond the .cope of the present 



paper. 



AaijSallvc Artlai. 1^. rl«ht Of the .t.tes to fc>3ter e,ual educational 
opportunity throur^ appropriately conditioned student flnancl.1 aid and 
a variety of new or relaxed admls»lons procedure, appear to be un,uo.tlo„cd. 
<Jue«tioned. however, are ,*llcy rro,x,=al„ which would require public 
e«np««. to enroll minority pjroun. In proportion to the presence of s'uch ' 
groura m the general or rerlonal population, l.sue appears latent 
at present. po«lh,y bec.e of the uncertainty .urroundlnc the constit- 
utionality of racl.a quota!, in pending litigation. 
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Student Fltionclal Aid. State policy may determine general conditions 
and qualifications for statd supported student financial aid. Cuiilroversy 
concemirig state policy is usually related to social rather than ed- 
ucational policy. This 18 true, for exanple, regarding state policy 
favorir^g low-income or minority applicants over oChera. A somewhat dif- 
ferent issue is presented by conditions on state support which, if not 
favoring independent, private higher education, tend to assure its con- 
tinued good health. Altixough state supported ins.tltutions may object to 
Btate support for private campuses on a variety of grounds, we are not 
aware that they have considered it unwarranted intervention. 

' Although general conditions on student financial aid are generally 
accepted, the attachment of specific conditions may be considered beyond 
reasonable state policy purposes. In Hew York, for example, the leg- 
islature distributed graduate fellowships among specific institutions over 
the objection of the State University of New York, which believed that 
such distribution was a prerogative of the_ central offices in consultation 
with the institutions (Clenny, et. al., 1975, p. 714). 

Instructional Programs 

• _^ 

Few areas of state cducatiqnal policy are more controversial than that of 
the role of state governmentrl agencies in the review, approval, mod- 
ification, and termiJiation of instructional programs. The major Carned^ 
Commission report in the area of state-higher education relations is In- 
structive, for it appears to defi;ic the outer limits of the problem, but 
•is client concerning the problem itnelf. i-hc Carnegie Commission recog- 
nized that It wao "appropriate for the otnte to cxcrcjloc Influence and 
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ev«n control" over "Major new endeavors" and "Effective use oi 
(1971* p. 105). On the other hand, the Conmiasion was equally 'clear 
In stating that the "De,termination of courses of instruction and the 
content of courses" were within the "essential elements of academic 
freedom" which should remain within institutional control (1971, p. 106) 
Few, if any, legislators or educators would disagree with these outside 
limits. But between the establishment of a medical school at one extreme 
and the approval of a course lesson plan at the other, wide areas for 
disagreement appear. The problem arises from the essential continuity of 
activity relating single courses to ultimate degrees. In their recent 
study of program review^y state agencies, Barak and Berdahl note that 
the "distinctions between program, major, areas of emphasis, concentration, 
option, and bpedalty were frequently... vague" (1977, p. 2-2) 

The state policy purposes t: .t underlie the establishment of program 
review procedures define ~ or' should define ~ the "program " to be 
reviewed and what the criterion for review' should be as well. Barak and 
Berdahl- (1977) Bugles t several possible purposes: 

r . . ■. ' ■ ■ ■. ■ ■ 

** rrograra revl«w may be a/<rciy of assuring the state of the quality 
of the procroms, if qualitative factors are built into the review 



process through 



poor review procedures. 
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Program review can be a way\ of implementing state policy relating 
to efficiency ^d effectiveness in S period of tight budgets if 
, the review proceas takes accdunt of, budgetary factors. 



* Program review can be a wny of Implementing state policy in th<^ 
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distribution of proertuns am^ campuoes by 'jringinc the atate- 
vide perspective to the process ^ ' 

f 

In addition to these major-purposes, program review can serve as a 
way of protecting students — ^the consumers ~ and as a way of demonstrating 
accountability to the general public. There con be :^ittle doubt but that 
state governments have a legitimate interest in academic programs, but. 
as Barak anil Berdahl point out (197T, p. 1-10 ): ' ' 

. \ 

^ . * ' \ ' 

I . . ■ 

Yet it is perhaps axiomatic that few issues 'are more sensitiw to 
higher education than that of state-level program review and ap- 
proval. The idea that "outsiders," "state bureaucrat," "represent- 
atives of a political environment," or even "governinfi board staff", 
might meddlci in institutional academic affairs probably transcends ^ 



all of the other administrative and coordinative isaties relating to 
state-vide coordination of higher education.. 



Tliis report does not discuss this most sensitive issue of review of 
^academic programs by state higher education agencies. The issue is one of 
vital importance as the currently pending litigation between' the State 
University of New. York and the state higher education agency in New York 
clearly indicates. The isaues'are adequately covered by the pending 
Barak and Borduhl s,tudy. We do specifically concur with their recommend- • 
ation that academic -proprum rcyitw should be in the hands of state higher- 
education aguncic-ii in clone cooperation with the institutions. In reaching ' 
this cpnclGsion, they expreps the hope that state executive and legislative 
agencies wiJl avoid intorferinn in the process. We will discuss briefly 
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the apparent inroads which the latter might take, ' / " ' 

\ , ■ " ■• 

Executive Affencles. Although state higher education eecncles are tech- : 
nically executive agencies in' some states (Arkansas and New Jersey, for 
example), the primary staff support for governors in'most- states on 
higher education matters is the state budget office. Although th. major 
focus of these budget agencies is on fiscal matters, they enter into more...... 

general state policy areas for a number of reasons: B^deet staff are 
being increasingly recruited from graduate and professional. schools, and 
these new recruits have a personal interest in higher educat,ion; budget 
staff are informed concerning institutional structures, and functions,' are / 
' "available" for assienment j and current budgetary practices do not draw ^ 
a clear line between 'VlBcal" and "aubstantlve" iseues. „ ^ > v 

■ ' •» " , . - 

Despite the executive budget office Tmajor role as adviser .to the 

. ; governor, ve are not avar.e of state, procedures in which such offices have 
. A role in routine program procedures. They are 'more generally concerned. 

**^th revenue constraints, productivity issues, and effective use, of 
resources than with instructional programs as such. Moreover, most 
instructional programs have a low profile in budgeting" because they are ' ' 

. cither funded throuf^h general formulaB or arc carried forward from year 

to year in an unexamined budget base. But unusual or new prorrams can attract 
the attention of state budget staff, l/ New York, for example, budget 
staff cat In with instructors conducting ascescmenta of prior learning 
to review the nature and extent of facutlty effort. In California, the 
definition of off-campun "icarnlnn centers" was apparently developed by ' 
• ^ state budne't office in the absence of agreement by the institutions 



on a definition. Neither of these instances is "intervention" as the 
ttirm would be commonly understood. Both reflect appropriate or nec- 
essary functions of the state budget office concerned: The presentation 
and defense of the governor's budget require th^t instructional programs 
be presented in relatively standard, simple, quantitative terms. Yet 
many - perhaps the most critical ~ factors in higher education cannot . 
be quantified, at all. The danger is that inappropriate rule?, or def- 
initions may become!, frozen into formal or Informal guidelines that would 
I inhibit program changes and growth. " ' ' 

J ^gislative A fi encles . State l^^islature^ and legislative agencies are more 
likely td he directly concerned withx^graln/ review than are governors 'and, 
with the exception of state higher education agencies, executive staff. In 



some states -- Waskngtbn, for txa^le - the authority to approve the ^ 
establishment of new decre^' programAis hxi explicit statutory responsibility 
of the legislature. But explicit auth^ty is not needed, for legislative 
staff in most states -can be instructed t#^view moot facets of academic * ' 



prog raws • 



An cxamrle of an attempt to find a balance beVeen legislative -and 
inst(Lution.U responsibilities may be derived from a'>ntretemps in ' 
Wisconsin in early 1976. Very briefly, legislative audit staff wes con- 
ducting a survey of the procedures under which the anivers^ty of Wisconsin 
System evaluated academic programs. In explaining the survey to the 
r,ovcrninp. board of the Wir.conr.in nyHtcm. both the director of the purvey 
m.a ,;ovcrMln« bcirU mc„.b..T:. ct-nJ-.iMMl uu-Utli.K uV nwh-w l.^c^MlurrM. ' v/ J f.h 
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i^udlting of program substance and quality, -nie covernlng board considered 
that its prerogatives and those of the University System vere being 
invaded. Although feathers vere unnecessarily ruffled, the resolution' 
of the governing board. directing university staff not to participate in 
the audit is a clear indication of how moat institutions would view leg- 
islative program review (Wisconsin Board of Regents. 1976. p. 12): 



The demand'of the State Auditor for audit of academic offerings and 
performance of faculty and other acade^iic staff in the University of 
Wisconsin System is unprecedented and appears to be contrary to its' 
Statutory authority.. The proposed actiort^'woiild usurp the respective 
statutory responsibilities of the faculty and the Board ofKe^gents. 
Ihc effect would be to ir/eparably injure the University of Wisconsin 
System and tho academic/entcz;prise. Therefore. €he }3oard of Regents 
.respectfully declines to permit, and directs the staff not to partic- 
ipate in, the proposed audit. 

• ■ 

•nie^ticol factor which was discussed at length in the verbatim 
min,tes of the governing board was the competency of legislative staff to 
evaluate academic program quality. We suggest that if such evaluation 
had .been the Intent of the legislative i^tor hen the balance between 
otato policy and inr.titutionnl prcrorative would have been upset. Our 
own experience- and that of others (r.ee Kulau L Quinley. pp. 5I-65) indicates 
that mrmy but certainly not all legislators would agree. On the other 
hand. Icglalntive rosponsibiUty for higher education does Include the 
obligation of as.urinf. that ir^stl tutxons have procedures both formally . 
and In operation for evuluatlon of proVcun quality. Colleges and univ.^siti 

58 
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are no more likely to examine their own effectiveness than is any other 
oreanitation ~ less likely than private businesses, for higher ed- 
ucation lacks the compass of a profit and Iocs statement to shoW^ when 
the course is wrong. 

l[moX*k^vgJg»d Nontra'dltlonal Kducatlon . State government cap encourage 
higher education Institutions to try different instructional approaches 
in a variety of ways. We doubt if many people would question the interest 
Qf State government in assuring itself that its institutions are not 

r technolocicfal changes or in program ffub- 

•> 

stance. A statement of what might be considered an extreme view of the 
legislatures' obligations. is found in a report of ^'the.'Citizens Conference', 
on State Legislatures (1975, p. 2): 

At present, the political power of postsecondary institutions in the 

L 

states and the unwillingncas oriinablllty of the legislatures to 
challenge the institutlonc effectively forecloses legislative > 
development of innovative programr,... By no means should legislatures 
take over the administration of universities and colleges, but they 
should create a climate of responsible decision-makinc which respects 
institutioiia] prerogatives while commandinc Innovative responses. 

We doubt that many legislatures nre powerless to institute change 
becouac of the political strength of the institutions, but, most of all, 

9, 

we doubt that IrglbJators — or hlfrher cduciiLion ndml nJ stral.ora . for 

thnl luittor — wJ.U huve much niKMM.-un jn "ciMiMnridlnr, lnrK<viitIvrj. r"uj/'mii-:.". 
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W« ^jre man lio illusions ccnccrnii-,; ths ccneral reluctance of nott 
colleges and unlyeroltlec to ndcrt. now inatructlonal methods or |)rogrim8. 
A recent study indl eaten that new prorrans are more likely to have^thelr ^ 
origin in come central authority titui, like traditional programs, to ; 
arise from spontaneous faculty interest • (liowen. Edelstein & Medskcr, 1977 
p. 77). Nevertheless, ttivte policy fuvoring innovation mhy be best 
•crved in ways other than irsuinc mandates for innovation: 

» 

Allowinc institutions sufficient flexibility in operation so that 
\ . ' cconoules. of new procrairs vili remain at the operational 

'^^^^^ — is the case at nnny private institutions. 

■ " . ■ '" . ■ ' . ^ '■■ -I 

%> 

Directly opprutinR a ncv p^T.^an',' throucfi a state hi gher education 
agency as i;, the case with the Kcgent^^' external decree prbgram 
in New Xork or extension trid continuing education in Colorado 
and Oregon, 

Rcvardinp, innovative cficrti^ through grants and prior fundihp. sx 
Is found in a nimil^er of state. a program operated by the Board 
of Hir.hor Kducatlcn in Illinois is an example. 



ERIC 



Rencarch 



With the exception of u,TricuUui-:U rc.'N-rvh, stnto covtrriuental interest 
In sclentiric invoLairation has rct..,:-Uy iT:-.intained a lev profile. The 
impressive record of fcderU .u:r.v'. in r.-n ..rea h.c ca:Jt a sh.aUov ever 
substMitlal stale ronlribuiio.D. ^„ rr..Ulc, 'V.uroort o; Scientific 
KcBcarch und Education in Our Uni vcrcn.i ,3 in iJoien,:>r raa^a-^ine is 
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indicative in mentioning state support onJy as an alternative to leveling 
federal funds (lx3n(^, 1969, p. 1038): ' 

However, ve must face the fact that, an of now (1969), federal 
funds have Ifevcled off and "Vill probably increase only slowly at 
best. Kcnce we must look for other sources of funds to support 
our university teaching and research ]^roerain8. One such source 

r,. . 

is the BtatC' and local governments. 



The importance of state goyemmontal interest and aupport of uiiiver- 
sity research has been obscured by at least two factors: State support 
of specific research interests has generally been not only small in 
comparison with similar federal support, but it has almost . always beon 
concentrated in centers and institutes which are closely related to in.- 

> 

structional functions. Second, ^.ond pei^haps mofe important, state research 
support has been generally part of overall institutional s.upport under 
the "instruction" budget item or line. State support has als^^bfeir-^ — 
regularly, if ifidirectly, provided, in the form of deduced instructional 

» 

workload for faculty in publicly s\4pJ)orted research inivereitiec. While 
it would be difficult to assess the amount of state support for research 
with accuracy, it has been substantial. Undoubtedly, however, the primary 
state interest ic perceived as being the teaching and instructional 
function. Detz, Kruytbosch, and i5timson smuggest that something like 
organizutionfil cchizopr»Miin h-xG resulted from public universjitles ' main- 
tulnlti^.'. two jiMMf'.ci. (]'X.O, pp. i'jl-l'»0). One Jmuffc in thut preoent'-il to 
tho ctiitr! to obluJfi a)i{iro}jrJHHf>n:; and Jo clirtrMct"rl /.(mI by "(lu/intl ly" 
moufiuren (p.# I'rj): ^ 
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Since state appropriations have been regarded as "base" funds 
for the university, the quantity measure has become the predominant 
and more systematically worked out of the two sets of measures. 
The student-credit hour is primarily a quantity measure. 

• Tlie other image is the 'one presented tp the federal government to' 
obtain research grants. This image, is one of "quality" (p* 1U3): 



In contrast, federal research funds have come to represent 
quality. Of course, research capability has denoted quality to 
the academic profession since the inception of the American 
university. However, the concept of scholarly endeavor has in- 
crcasingly come to mean research activity in the framework of 



Ci 



federal funding. 



Although schizophrenia may be an overly severe diagnosis, it- is clear 
that public universities are troubled by internal contradictions in 
fundinp Justifications as well as other aspects of research and graduate 
education (Brcneman„ 1970). We agree with the suggestion of Betz, et. al. 
that the conflict and inconsiotcncy betwen the two images has become 
both more explicit ahd nore severe in the context of tlghteaing state ond 
federal budgets. 

There appear to be two mojor aspects of the increasing or, in some 
Instances, rent-wed state interest in research which could Joftd to controls 
and intervi-ntion. Kirst, the stater, an interested in how research funds 
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are being utilized, both 'those fundi supplied by the state and\hose 
supplied by others. Interest in federally funded research is in^uded 
here, but appears to have more Bignificance for financing than for\ 
research, at least imrotedlately , and is discussed under that heading in 
a subpequent section.. Second, state governments are evincing greater 
interest in the possibility that university research specialists con 

assist them in resolvine critical policy questions. 

» ■ -* 

■ Use of Research Funds. From time to time, state agencies have shown 
interest in obtaining more ac(c urate Information on., the relationship between 
state appropriations and university research activity — the lack of 
a budgetai7 "handle" on research has troubled many a state budget analyst. 
To thic end, for example, there have been sucgestlons that a proportionate 
amount of the salaries and instructional budget of research oriented 
campus be attributed to "research" and budgeted separately from instruction 
We arc not aware of state budjets which hove in fact, attempted this 
reallocation as yeti, although formula computations in Kentucky may be a 
step in this direction (Kduoation Comjnlsslon of the Ktatcn, 1977, p. 6l). 

The costing issue will not go away, for higher educatldfc institutions 
are themselves interested in more precise data as the impact of Increasing 
costs in virtually all areas is sharpened by growing competition for 
state and federal funas. 'Hjc Major Hesearch Universities ' Task Force of 
the national Center for Higher Kdj^cation Menagement Systems (NCHL'MTO, for 
example, is explorin^j a breakdown of faculty activity into ten categories 
which would diacriiiiinutc between "drrarUientul reucnrch" and "ocpurotely 
bu-lKitcMl n-marrl," (Toj.pJnr.. JVYt'O. lilini ],uly , nwined cJuuul H cuUr.n 
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of prograna by NCHW/IS extends the scope of "research" to include 
departmental research (Collier. 1976, p. 15). At least one major dif- 
ficulty perceived by the universities is that costing informatioi and • 
programs which they develop for their own purposes will be used — 
perhaps misused — by state ager^pies for their pxuT>oses, Even If not 
misused, separate budgeting for the instructional and the research functions 
would undoubtedly put research funding in a perUous position, for the 
separate budget "line'' would present an obvious target for reduction in 
the give and take budgetary negotiations,, lliis appeared to be the case, 
during recent fiscal crises iii New Jersey (Bowen Clenny, 1976, p. l8l). 



In at least one instance, state interest extends beyond the use. of - 
state funds aud into the use of external funds a^d the relationship of 
. ^ „ the latter is perceived stati^ goals. A newspaper repo^-ts (Lattin, 1977): 

• University of California researchers — who have developed most 

everything fron the square tomato to the neutron bomb — are the 
target of a far-reaching investigation by teams of state and ■ 
federal auditors... Some state legijilators are asking hard questions 
about who benefits from products of those tax-supported studies. 
The concern ic whether university research is aiding private in- 
dustry at the expense of social goals, such es full employment and 
a clearr environment. 

Ugialative interest appears to have been aroused largely by hearinea 
concerning occupational illnessea of farm workers caused by pesticides and 
recurring concern that small farmcr^.^nd farmworkers are being displaced 



by autonomated agricultural machinery « The leglslato^jrs are reported to 
•have i nd i c a t ed^ that they do not intend to direct univijrsity research 
policy, lut one senator also stated that although the 
^autonomy might be protected by the state constitution 



could be influenced through the budget, 

■ ^ ■ 



university 'a 
xiniversity policy 



Tht issues raised by possible state control over the direction and 
nature of research are beyond the scope of this paper, although, in 
general, the issues are similar to those relating to federal and local 
efforts to control genetic research related to recombinant DNA or, as a 
second example, to protect the human subjects' of researph. Not only will 
state contrpls vary across states, but they are likely to be more stringent 
than federal regulations as they build on the federal base. 
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Research and State Public Policy Issues . In a more positivi fashion, 

states are conccrnW with public policy issues, and believe, that university 

research resources cah assist in resolving these. Probably every state 

university has a histmr qt sporadic, usually informal, consultation and 

discussion with state officials and agencies. As demands increase on 

« 

state covcrnmcnta to resolve comp^lox issues of the environment, energy, and 
natural resources, legislators ask for more formal and sustained as- 
sistance from higher education institutions. The problem relates to the 
public service functions of the university, but also holds clear implications 
for the research function. 

In 1976, the California legislature considered a proposal for the 
establishment of a "Public Policy Kcijearch Kouridation," and parts of the 

S'5 
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introduction to the bill ind;lcate the research concerns (California 
Legislature, 1976): 

The Legislature annually appropriates over $110 million to 
the University of California for research; the University... has 
not substantiated that this investment of state >4ollars yields 

V 

substantial benefits in providing useful knowledge for public 
policymakers. , . ' 



There should be experimentation vith alternative methods of 
financing research within the University of California to inorease 
the availability and quality of policy research; exploration of 
alternative methods of financing research should be accomplished 
primarily through reallocation of state approprifiticns. 



When one faculty member ' learned of the proposal, he complained that 
the legislature was tryinp; to get him to change his professional career 
plan in its entirety. His concern, ve inferred^ was that he would be 
either required or encouraged tb sacrifice his continuing^ long-term, 
theoretical Interects to a scries of short-term searches , for quick adjidn- 
Istrntivc i;olutlons to problems of the state bureaucracy. His concern 
may have been overdrawn, but it was nevertheless real. If the research 
capaciticc of a university are fully employed^ something must give way 
if additional tanks are demanded. An attempt to resolve this problem • 
in California is discMOsed in the following and closely related section 
on the public cervlcc function of hlpj^er education. 
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Pgbllc Service 

Of the three traditional functions of higher education, public service 
ifl the. most difficult to define with precision. In pcneral, public 
service iucludeo activities that are beneficial to groupc external to x, 
the institution (NACUKO, 197^, p. 8): ♦ 



These activities inClnide coiranunity service programs., , and 
cooperative extension services. Included in this category are 
conferences, institutes, general advisory services, reference 
bureaus, radio and television, consultl.nc, and similar noninstructional 
services tb'partictaar sect9rs of the^.community. 

*■ * • *r 

In the previous section on research, we noted the greater interest 
shown than in the past by state governments in increasing the extent of 
consultation between universities and state agencies. There seems little- 
doubt that such an increasing contact will take place in many states, and 
the issue becomes one of recognition by state agencies thn^he con- 
sultation is not without cost. Few institutions or professors' would object 
to a fa.rulty member spending a- few days in the state capitol discuSGing, 
say, current technological and\)roductivity issues in the coal itidustVy. 
Most might object, on the otlicr hnnd, if the discuasion required six 
months research, a detailed written report, and a defense or presentation 
of the report at legislative hearings. Payment for the time and expense:, . 
incurred would ease objections comowhat, but not entirely, for several 
important questions are. raised in addition to cost: 



o 



Does the university havo tho special! zed . capacity to provlcc the 
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Advice which the state seScs? T^is might , include facilities 
antf^quipirent as well as individual talents. 



* Is the specialized. capacity availably within the time frame 
contemplated by the legislature or other agency concerned? 

This question requires attention to both the instrjuctional and 

\ 

research requirements of the individual faculty researchers, 

* . « 



o- 



Does the inquiry require research — either, basic or applied — 

^ 

that is within the province of the university? Or is it essentially 
testing 07 survey activity l^hat might not be consistent with the 
primary missions of the institution? ^ 

■ r ■■ .■ . 

Would responding to. the Inquiry be consistent with institutional 
and depart^ntal academic plane? ' 
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An attempt to meet state needs in this area without sacrifice of 
university independence is illustrated by the .California Folicy Seminarj ' 
a two-yeur program of the University of California. Chaired by the 
Univorcity Prefiidcnt, the fcininar/conuista of six faculty members, the. 
Speaker of the Arsembly, the President Pro Tempore of the Senate, two 
other :cc^r.}at6rr*,from each hodne, and two gubernatorial appointees.*^ In 
1967, the Semin'-r commissioi/ed 11 papers on California public policy . • 

insure from proposals sul)ifiltted by interested faculty. With these papers 
as background, the S^niinar pJans to sponcof research by providing faculty 
O ^^^^ released time, summer compensation, and graduate student assistance. 

68 
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It la anticipated that ibe r<f2earch will be publlV^hed. As part of their " 
responsibilities, tho faculty researchers will be required to maintain j 
contact with the 3tate governmental officers who arc actively Involved' ' 
In the policy area (Guminins, lyYY). 

A second Issue posed In, the public service area relates to the 
nrowlnc tendency for legislatures to Increape the educational qualificatic 
of professional and subprqf^ssioii, 1 practitioners in a wide variety of 
fields. Generally, these requirements are imposed as , conditions., on state 
licensing or relicenslnp. An ;xamplc is furnished by I97I* leclslation in 
Virginia relating , to real estate salesmen and brokers (Citizens. Conference 
1975, pp. 60-61): * 

/ 

As of July l, 1975, every, applicant to the Virginia -1tes?f Estate 

Commission for an Initial license as a real .estate salesman 'shall 

have completed a course in the principles of real estkte. such 

course to carry academic credit of at Xeast three semester hours or 

t 

^ 6IX ^rter hours (but not less than I45 classroom hours In either 
c&.e). ITie course. shall be one at^an accredited university, college, 
community collere, on sqhoo.. or-an e^valpnt course- approved by \ 
th.e coiiindGsion. 

" ■ " ; • ' 

, Ag-o.- .M-.:y 1; 197^/eVcry applicant to the Virginia %al Kstute • 
Conunionion for an, initial liconGo as a real estate broker shall have 
completed' course, in real cata-t^ approved by the conmiission. . . 
/ c.tate bVokL.ra(.e, real estate- finance, real .estate' appraisal , real " 
ci .ate Jaw unil related subjects. ^ 



\ 
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As is the: clise with much legislation of this nature ,\ the bill was 
examined by legislative committees concerned with the major substantive 
area involved, real estate in this instance, not by the eauration commit- 
tees. Tlie study in which- this examj^le was reported specui.atcs, correctly 
we believe, that oven though the legislation was not revi/ewed by the 
state higher education agency, the legislative education/ committees or ^ 
the Icpir.lutivc fiscal committees, all might well be f^ed with instit- 
utional requesti; for funds to support new, legislatlvc/ly imposed instruction- 
al requirements. 



This legislation i]l\istrates what might bf^ca/led the broader problem 
of unintended consequences of legislation. Althc/ugh the size of stat<r 

\ ■ • • 

government has not yet approached that of the fe'deral establishment, most 
states' have offices that are either sufficiently large or sufficiently 
fr^,mented ^y Jurisdictional boundaries so that all major implications of 
propo:jcd leginlntion cannot be explored. This is, particularly troublesome 
for uiiivernities' whose activities and functions are extremely diverse. 
It i« not enouf;h that state legislatures may be averse to intruding on 
university prerogatives; colleges and universities must have the organ- 

9 

izationa] capacity to be vigilant against unintentional intervention. 

i • , 

Fin ancing; and Hudgctin^ 

If control over academic programs is the most controverciax a.^ea in the 
relationship between intititutions and state higher odvcation agencie:;, 
budgoting and fiiVincinr. hold a similarly' prominant position in tlic 
relations between inrititutjonc and ctuto governors, legislators, and th^ir 
gP^(^ rcs})ectlvc ntaffs. Alth(|>ugh budgeting is one activity whicli is carried on 
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by ftH'atates, the forms and procedureo vary widely, Itie diversity of^ 
procedures and attitudes arc described and discussed irt the reports </ 
our carl- r budgeting study^ (See , particularly: Glenny, et al. , 1975 
Clenny, 1976; Schmidtlein & Glenny, 1976; Purves t Glenny, 1976). For 
purposes of this exploration of state interventiorit three aspects^/ of 
state budgeting appear relevant: / 



Procedural tnatters. The budgetary procedures thcirisleveslmay in- 



fluence state intervention to the extent that they incorporate 
formulas, hearingn, reports, 'and systematically collected in- 
formation. ' 



1 

^ Substantive matters. The fiscal matters inherent in the budget 

\ 

process may influence intervention in the extent to which par- 
ticular expenditures are detailed oi^d in the extent to which ! 

I 

funda other than state general revenue funds are appropriated! 

I ' 

^ Educational policy. In some states policy direction which is 
only peripherally related to fiKcal matters flndo its way into 
budf,et bills and ancillary budcet dociuiiunt:i. ' 

The state budgetary process is undoubtedly the major means by which 
state policy is conveyed to the' institutions by state anoncies. John 
FoJfio.r of the Education Commission of the. States has reminded us in tor- 
rc'opondcnce that the level of expenditures (not discussed in this paper) 
may have as much or more to do with "fuiictionQl autonomy" than do the 

f,r'-nt variety of rulc-o and rcf.ul iilumn rt'.lalinr, to thr o/.pendl turc of fuiiiln 

\ 
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We obviously cannot discuss all or evc„ a substantial fraction of the 
Instances in which these procedure^ have Jbeen c^isidered unjustified 
intervention into institutional affairs. We L believe, however, that 
most of theae instances could be located in ^one ct'Ctvr^^^jiAA^r^es 
above which orr.anizc the discussion in this s'e'o'ion of the paper. ^ . 

Bud^etarjMfVo The distinction between procedure and 

substance is no more exact in budgetary theory and practice than in other 
areas of human activity. Tlie manner of developing a. budget undoubtedly 
tells something about the detail in which 'expenditures will be controlled. 
Although it is difficiilt to be certain about tV impact, it does seem, 
for example, that the more recent attempts to substitute program budgeting . 
procedures or zero-based procedures for line-item budgets, have had the ' 
effect of Involving tlie state in matters which had been generally considered 
the internal affairs of the institutions. Nevertheless, we believe that . 
the procediu'os have independent significance. For example, formal budget 
documents may be silent on matters of importance settled informally during 
legislative hearings. There are five primarily procedural areas discussed 
here: formula budgeting, special studies, legislative hearings, information. 
and savirif,r, , 

r . • 

I 

If virtually every state, governmonta] ngc-ncies ur,p formujus 
or guiUcJincn to allocate fiuidc to colleges and universities. In some instances, 
at Jra.-it on the surface, thfnc may be rio»,U'whut grooo rulos-of-thuinb : 
r.tucl,.Mt/fucuJty rnlioci unci in rioat stater, are an example. In other In- 
sUmcor,^ forniuJaj; may be^extraordinurily complex, as in Texas where they 
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have been used to the apparent satisfaction of both the institutions and 
the state for many years. In both instances, formulas serve three major 
purposes ; They assure the state and institutions of the adequacy of the 
levci of funding; they. provide similar assurance regarding the distribution 
of available funds among the public Institutions j and finally, formula 
computations, even the most complex, subotantially simplify the review of 
Institutional requests for funds. - • 

I 

The difficulty which institutions experience with formulas in many 
states ~ perhaps at one time or another in almost all states ~ is the 
Increasing tendency for state legislative agencies to view formulas as 
operational plans for expenditure rather than as measures for fund ac- 
quicition. We are advised that this Improper use of fofmulas is causing 
difficulty at the present time in the Minnesota State University System. 
The problem here is not ia^\y one or level of detail but one of concept. 
Formulas relate to fund acquisition and concern relationships among 
projections of student enrollment, facultySnuinbors , and instructional 
pronroms. Expenditure plans deal with reality with actual ctudentG, 
actual faculty, pud actual programs — asrlt exists a year or more after 
formula computations were made. • 

« 

Inctitutiom; are not blaineler-G in this difficulty with formulas. Some 
do not mnintain recorda which wou.ld permit post-audit of funds, and state 
agcncit-n then have recourr.e to formulas |s the only record. Itoreover, 
thr lonp.cr thit formula; are a-.t-d for acfiuiaition, the more liVioly to 
Vmi. iK}n,(.Ji. ai.l (l"i./ulin.-i,t,ii n.i.l (.l.hf-r h,|..TMMl cuMiiM l,n.-i„-J rn will m",,,,! c 
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vested dnteresto in their continuance. Internal pressures as well as ^ 
^ external misconception can cause formula use to limit fiscal flexibility. 

Hearings. The extent to which the legislature requires or allows 
• oral. presentation of budget requests varies substu^itially among states. 
Extensive hearings can increase mutual understanding, but the give and 
take of discussion also has its detriments. In particular it is difficult 
to keep the discussion within the bounds of the budgetary issues. These •- 
hearings offer on opportunity for legislative direction that. may have 
littli* to do with the budgetary issue unde; discussion. In some states — . 
^ Wisconsin is an example ~ students and faculty present their own part- 
icular requests kt legislative hearings. Few of these are recognized, but 
some are and find their way into language in the higher education budget. 

S£ecial Studies. Earlier in this paper we commented on the tendency of 
governors to use exoctuive budget staff as general adminLstrative staff in 

o 

cxanlnlng Gducational policy issues. Legislative staff and audit agencies 
are similarly used by legislators. The losde-is not whether the "state 
government should have ^nforjition or mrike studies, but rathei; whether these 
!^ studios should be undertaken, in the context — the extremely /threatening 
context ~ of ntnte budgeting. Tlic Dfttn Dlpest (Glf-nny ct al. , 1975) 
^ revcnled that cacli of the state reviewing agencies reported; using special 
stuUics more often t}ian any other analytical tool In revcwlng the operating 
budr.ctG of institutions. The budgeting study found that wUle every agency 
carried out several ouch studies, those studies were not coordinated among 
the a/'.oncifu. Inntitutions had to respond to many different requests for 
^ : \ somcvhat different data and information but often In different formats or 
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different aggregations/ The loss of time and reflources by colleges and 
universities appeared to be considerable , and to many of their leaders 
as a waste of precious human resources* Further, the 50-statc survey 
revoQled that althouf^h the studios were made prin*ari3.y for hudr,ct . purposcn 
In gi^noral tlic lesults had very little effect on the budget recomraendation 
of the particular agency. The fact of making the study, ,6f shaping the 
institutional reporting system, and of raising questions about practice 
resulte^ in a type of pernicious intervention in program areas not easily 
iden^fiud in its particulars. . - 

I n format! ou and Information Ty stems. /In addition to special 5 udicf> 
of current ic3ut?s, many state:; arc estabJichinc managemont information 
systems to generate extensive oiuounts of quantitative data on a rouLinc 
basis. The major problem with such systems i"s in the appropriateness of 
the dcsiyi in Che view ^ the probable use. We have commexited- elsewhere 



on the dubious value- of using a single information system for purposes 
both of budgeting and academic planning (Purves & Glenny, 1976): 

In the budget request process, there is not only a significant dif- 
fcrence in the characteristics of information rcquied for the . 
two different functions of control and ploying, but al^o a tendency 
for state agencies to concentrate on one function to the^xclusion of 
the other. At the same time, those who support more planning at- 
tempt to impress it on the routines of tlie budget process by in- 
cludinf; data that relate to educational outcomes and other program 
and policy conridcrationc. Dnta'for the planning process and the 
analysis that mipht prove ur.cful tend not to be routine, however. 
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and these therefore come into direct conflict with the rieidity, 
tight time schedule, information formats, and shallow detail of the 
budget process, (p, 171) 

There is an intimate relationship among the accuracy of Info^atlon, 
its timclincos, ar*U the Jevcl of detail at which it is aggregated. Each 
state has particular structures of covenimicc and coordinatioa which mesh 
with its budgetary processes, to »«j4J.ine a probably unique information 
system. In generol, stute agencies should be vary of collecting more 
information than they need or can use. The temptation is to gather 
everything that is available for good- intentions and bad ones. The director 
of one state higher education agency moy well have lost the confidence 
of other state agencies because, of his honest belief that he neWd ail of 
the ^nforinatlon that the institutions hod in order to perfc-m his co- 
ordln\^tive role. On the other hund, wo are aware of a state budget 
examiner who used computer print-outo only as a footstool in his office. 
His excuse for coi:ccting the information was that It "kept the campus on 



their toes. 



Compliance costs in. rcDpohding to requests for information arc great. 
Despit'.' great techho.loclcal advnnccG in data handling, our own experience 
indicatc'j tiiat a great deal of InformatlJn ir, still collected and analyzed 
manually. Moreover, the existence of extensively detailed inforiration at 
the litate leve\L provides an almost irrestible temptation for the state 
afioiicic'b to jmikc dcciuions at the uaiiK? level of detail. ' 
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Savings , A diotinct problt-ra of public Inotltutlono Is brou(?ht 
about by the ccneral rule that unexpended state jijeneral fund appropriations 
lapse at the end of a budf,et year and revert to the state treas'iry. 
While on leuve at a private university, a profecsor from a ntate supported 
campus was surprised to find the departmental secretary rutionlnf; typewriter 
paper by the slioet so that the department could save money to purchase * 
laboratory equipment not otherwise available. This form of economy would 
have redounded to. the benefit of the state rather than the department 
in most public institutions. Automatic reversion of unexpended state funds, 
is, perhaps, a somewhat attenuated form of intervention into university 
affairs'; but it is real in its impact on fiscal flexibility and on the 
incentives for econoir^y and greater effectiveness at the operntional levels. ~~ 
Moreover, nome states anticipate the funount of budgetary savings f6r the 
incoming budget period" and deduct all or part of the estimated amount from 
the actual appropriation to the institution. Clearly, thij^s /vducoo both 
flexibility in maiiageinont of resources in tlie face of chanrlng circum'jtancco 
and creates conditions discouraging the institution from nnking savings of 
any ,typc. 

■^^.dg f^tary Substantive Matter s'. The touchstone of balance is never more 
apparent than inXdealing with issues that are both legitimate budgetary ones 
and at the same tlime clea/ly issues of academic responsibility. ITiree 
i;uch nruas wljich pWide exaini.les are faculty salaries, credit hour or 
cosl computations, a^ the question of ntate legisDntive appropriation of 
othor thun r;t.iito fundf\ 



\ 
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Fa culty Sftlaricu , The Carncf;ie Conunlaslon (1973, p. 26) sus/^esto 
that public control inciudeo Attinfr the gerittral levol of salaries, Uit 
that the determination of specific salaries is on attribute of instit- 
utional independence. Although at one time the legislature in North 
Carolina did set the salaries of individual, senior udminiotrative staff 
at the campuses the practice was discontinued. We are not aware of 
current exarapJes of lecislative setting of individual salaries. A com- 
monly exercised control, however, is legislative specification of the use 
or distribution of salary furds which are appropriated, Joseph Kauffnan ' 
quotes a new campus chici" executive who found state intervention trouble- 
some In this area, and the reference to diversity of controls across stattts 
should be noted (Kauffman, 1977, p. 15'0: 

... He noted, fo3^ example, that the legislature had voted a f'Aculty 
salary distribution which did not permit a merit principle and did 
not give discretionary authority to the institution... Ceilinps on 

facidty salaries were set by the state, and the university found it 

/ ' ■ ■ 

necessary to supplement senior faculty salaries with privately 
raiOTd funds. 'I'he new chancellor had substantial experience in a 

i/ 

major public university in a nearby ctate but wac unprepared for 

thr diffurcncer. he encountered. _ 

-A ■ * . 

Lccislutivo requiremon'tr, that "cost-of-living" salary increments be 
distributed ucross-'Jic board arc an obvious response to the r.piral of 
in nation, but the rcv.youtic nicht well be left to the discretion of the 
ppvoijinr, boardii. n»e var.tiries of state policy urc illustrated in the 
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Issues surrounding merit salary increases As the legislatures appear lo 
be reducing or even eliminating the discretion of the governing boards 
In higher education, they arc attempting to encourage and rcquiie 
merit tonsiderations in the setting of tliC salaries pf elementary- and 
secondaiy school teachers. 

r ■ 

Credit Hours and Costs . A student credit hour is "the instructional 
• » expressing quantitatively the time required for satisfactory 

mastery of a course of one class hour per week per terra" (Hefferman, 
1973 » p> 65). Credit hours are, in one form or another, the currency 
' of the higher. educational realm. They measure both quantity and quality, 

and apply to the full range of higher education offerings. Kvoryone 
criticizes them and alraort everyone uses them. 

, • Here again, the question of state intervention is one of the degree 
of detail or exactness which is attributed to a useful but imperfect 
measure. The title of on article reviewing uses of quontitat ve data 
based on credit hour computations is sufficient in itself to indicate the 
healthy skeptici'jm of academics to detailed governmental use: "Proved 
at Last: One Physics Mdjor Kquuls I.3H Cliemintry Major or 1.66 Kconpmics 5 
Major" (Hyde, 197^, p. c^Oo). Unintentional humor appears as adtiiini strati vo \ 

attempts to quantify Ihc higher education eiiLcM prise re«Tch animal care: ^Z'^ 

\ 

/ . ■ - \ 

Ono liiouse equivalent unit requires 0,.ir?5 square feet of space and ' 
O.OOOI4I67 FTE staff. Total cost of maintaininf^ one MJ':U ran^^er. 
from 1 to 1.5 centi; per dny dcpcitdi iif, criHhe efficiency of tht 
physical fucilitiea, lu'oor costs, etc., and on the fiscal and 
. ruuint<'incnt policies. 

I ■ 
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fiJtcept ror tho simple student/faculty ratio, the most uoed method of 
. state acencics in determining need for additional faculty members (or a 
reduction) for an Institution is the number of student credit-hours^ 
taught. Particular oumbers are^-a^igujne^for each level of instruction 
(e.g., !>00 per faculty FTK at "uHIeFgraduate , 260 at master's and 80 at .. 
doctoral level).. The number of student credit hours-are then cstinated 
for each level and the number of faculty members determined and then 
budtoted Qt the averap.e salary for the institution. Just as no firm 
conclusions have been reached about the effectiveness of instruction ac- 
cording" to class size, ro it is with the number of student qrcdit hours 
that a faculty member can be. expected to teach. The state agency can 
inch the number up each budget cycle almost vithouc the knowledge of the 
faculty membera, actually involved and c,an c2alm that no proof exists that 
the increase is inimical to educational quality. 

4 

Otho-r thnn State Fundfi. Public collecei^ and'iiniversitiee may receive 
fundi, fron, several sourcer. other tbnn state general fund cppropriatiens . , 
tiidowmcnL income, tuition and fecr,, income from ancillary enterprises, and 
externally funded research and other profjram support are the most common 
exciiirlrq. fJtate budget processes have long accounted for at .least an 
a55up)ccl level of sm-li outside support, and, of course, in some otntes 
income such as tultJun or reimbursen.ont for the indirect costs of federal 
pfants is paid directly to the state general fund. In some instances, 
stnte appropriation biais have referred to ext.'rnal funds in relatively 
simple, nonrestrictive l.uir.uaf^e in ordeV to authorize .institutional 
expend it urea. 

' on ' 
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The current issue in this area is raised by ottempts of several 
state legislatures to gain control over federal funds destined for si. ite 
agencies. The fedcr»il Adviaory Commission on Intergovernmental rclationn 
recoguized tJie ij^jiue as one of genera], concern ai(d imde rccorjuendations 
and propoaed model legislation ear]y in 1977 (A«visory Commission..., 
1977), and earlier issued a bulletin outlinir/g the history and rationale 
behind the recommendation (Advisory Commission..., 1976). Tlie interest 
of the state legislatures in the expenditure of federal funds seeirts clear, 
for federal funds acQpunt for more thon 20 percent of t>ie total budgets 
in some states according to the Advisoi-y Commission. Although the model 
lav in its definition of state agencies to which it shoxdd apply suggests 
that application to colleges and universities' is optional, it does not " 
appear that any state which has considered Liie lew has exempted higher 
education from its provisions (MdJamara, 1977, p. )*6). 

«. • » 

Institutional opponents to the proposal cite endless delays and red 
tape, subversion of the rights of Congress, likelihood of reduction of 
state funding, po.ssible discrimination egainst minorities or others not 
fiifding fuvor with state. Icgi^slators, and state legislative meddling with, 
research fur^ding (Kalian, I976). Additional difficulties are foreseen in - 
the mbnhing of ntatn and fedrral dendlincn ff,r student financial aid arid 
rosenrch grant propoiials. ^ ■ 




, 'Au: 1:-Guea are crmplex, a^d I'cnnriylvania litigation- of lofgir.lalion 
similar to the model bill may go to the United States Supreme Court. 
We .'iurgest that in thl?. area ns in b;o many others where state intervention 
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is possible, the issue is not the legal i-ight of the state to act, but 
the extent to which it exercises the right. Diversity of support is of 
value/.to the^ institutions as it "inilitatcs against concentrations of-^s- 
s.um^'d power" (Carnegie Commission, 1971, p. 1081^. This is^>h^ r.iost. valid 
argument against extensive state interference with th^flow of federal \ 



funds to the institutions, but it is not an^gument vthat many state 
legislators would particularly like to hear. •' A. 



Educational P olicy Mattf.-rs . We noted earlier . the action of the New York 
state legislature in taking the distribution of graduate feDlov ships put 
of the hand of the State University. At least, the fel.lowships\ were a 
budgetary issue even though the distribution of them was not intended to 
be. In other states., the budget process is also used as a forum for tRe 

7 expression of lefj'islative intent or opinion on matters of educational 
policy. In California, language in the report of the Joint Legislative 

•Conference Commilteo which accompanies the budget' bill does not have/ the 
force of law, but is very rarely ignored. InUhe l97l*-75 report, the 
Icgialative comjnittee mandated all biit the anihor administrative details 
of kiffirmative action programs at the four-year colleges and universities 
in Cfiliforny. Not on]y did the language specify Job qualifications, and 
rcsponsibilitiv:; , bu^, directed the eistablishmont of cidvisory committees and 
performance of r.pr.'ci fic studies (Lee fc Howen, 1975, p. lb)* The number 
or such re common da li on r. appears to. have increased substantially over the 
punt ten years. ' . 



Tiw detail of the' California oxampTe is at one extreme.- THe gener- 
ality of \^gir,]allv" budgetary liinnunr.c in Florida is nt another 



I 
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(Florida Legislature-, 197!>) : ' " • 

I 

\ ' ' - . ' 

f ! 

It is the intent of the lecJclature that tHe order of pi^iority for 
providing resourccB . for programs of the/^tatc UniverBity System 
shall be- an follows: 

1.. Upper level wider (^ra^^uate 

2. Lower level graduatcf 

3* Masters level graduate 

Doctoral level graduate \ 



5. All remaininc prorr^ims 
It is. further the intent of the Iftgislature that, adequate resoiucec 
shall be. provided to insure high quality in each profjram heKinni'nr. 
with the first priority pro-am and proceodinc throu<i;h each next 
highest priority prot;ram to the extent that resources arc available.' 

♦ • 
In additional langunce, the State University System of Florid^i win 
directed to allocate resources in ac'cordanco with the prioritieii, 

Gtatc legialQturcG \\ix : the right mid probably the oblicotion to Vrvke 

i 

axi ititercut in tlie details of affinnative action pro^ir.oma, bv. in California 
and in the broud priorities of public collef.cJi, as in Floridn, Institution 
object lei;;; to the int^rer.t that i^, expi-eosod than the manner and for/ii. - 
Neither budf',ot bills u.jr fuipplcu.entftl conference committee r>"']'orLr, lend, 
tijoin.'-el ; to the subtle discriminations: that are required in hif.lier ed- 
'ucution governance. Do all c^uipuijes reqvdre the aame affirmative action 
arivii-ory cuuunittcer. in. California V Is doctoral level praduatc edu-ation 
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really intendl'd , to be the fourth priority a}; the major public research ' 
university in Florida? 'Ihese arc the k'nd of questions which should be 
answered in procedures for planning and policy analysis.^ They are not- 
questions that are answered once and for all during an annual or biennial 
budget cycle, ^ Kach state must determine for itself precisely what forum 

would be moTTt uppropriute, but wlmtover it might be, it should be one 

•■ . ■ " . I ■ 

whi'ch ullowa and cncouraf^ttB ' the full parrticlpation of the institutions, 

the executive office, and the gwieral public. 

Accounlubili tv 



A variety of ny^anin^G can be attached to the term, "accountability", and 
these have been oxi-lored at length by Mortimer (1972). Institutions and ' 
faculty luomhers are lo^^ally tind professi-r. •■ -esponslble to a vide 

* 

variety of Inoornal and exter;ial constltuenc. .i — so many, in factV that 
the cnierpri-o mlf.ht easily be frozen in place by diverf;(2it JeruuidG ojid 
e/xpc-ctutiorj.;. That, jt in not eo frozen ic attributable to'tUo ccntinulnr. 
f.ooU i;rn:,r; nnG r^ootlwi I I >of the state and institutional ofrio<;j-5, and aJ- 
miiilr.tralorri cliartTotl with mectinf/ the '"reel issue" an tortimer defines 
'4t (p. .-Tj): 

1 

''nie real i.snuo. wi Ih reupec.t to institu^ j^^nol autonomy and accountability 
is not whether tlif.'re will bo Intervention by the state but wheth,er 
tuo inuvJ tfible iomnns ' for incrcc.cod accountability will be confined 

to thf> proper topic a^d exi)rer,Gcd thx-ouf'.h- a mdchanism sensitive to 

' I' . \ 

both pubJic and institutional- intercr^ts. A proper balance if difficult 

\ ' \ 

to dor'ne and W wi.ll chanfc over time, 

% 

0 ■ 



In effect, Mortlner trenta the topic of "ftccountftblllty" as one 
cmbrnclnp. nlmbfit all the typcr, of Intervention dlr.cunned In this present 

\ 

paper, and for his expository purposes, the broad, shotgun approach vas 
appk*oprl ate . In practice, however, a more restricted frame of reference 
for dlncu.'islnr. and enforcinp, accountability > Is required. In the absence 
of a(»reement specifyinf^ a limited frame of reference - for dir. cur sing /.and 
enforcing; accountability is required. In the absence of aRreement 
specifying a limited frame of reference, institutl(;j)ns , can , as Donald 
famith has svipr^ested to us , become pawns in the inevitable competition 
am«n/^ state executive and Icpiinlativc officers and nUeniceri. , Because 
u-*^-c are many Interested state apencics »ind because their personnel 
and priorities chnnpe rapidly, obtrdninp? wid mainthtnlnp: siich af/recmcnts 
can bo extremely difficult. Hut if the task does not receive constant 
attention, inr.ti/tutional administrators will be unable to perform nec- 
essary g;oyern;lnfr. tasks simply because their time is fully oqcuplcd with 
respondinp: to external domantis for information and analyses. 

Our discussion of acpountability here is Dimited to the bundle of 
"nonacadcmic" , "WiincsG" , or "proc(?durnl" problcmr, that tend to he 
distinguished from substantive academic prof.ram mnttors. Informntlon 

information nystonn nre nlr;o (Hncusncd to the extent that thoy arc 
relevant to proccrturHl cojitroln. 

/- ^ Tii iiiii LJtucly coorclination, P.erdtilil [iUf^entofJ that moot state 
proce^iurnl rontrolc ''are more a hinclrance to rpod manar.CTncnt and /rood 
hlpjicr oducaticn than a necessary nafer/.nard of the public i ntcre:;t 
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that such controls did not threotcn the eso<^ntlal inr.redicnta of in- 
stitutional autononv, and he concluded that ^hese could be eliminated, 
from his catcfjorizatlon of the "various types of .atate interventions' 
in hlRher education" (1971, p. 10). Citinc; the many other Studies in 
which procedural controls had been a majar theme, Bordahl concluded 
that his own study mlr^t be more profitably concentrated on matters of 
Import to subetantive autonory — i.e., planning, progr^ review, and 
budcetinp. His reauons were excellent, and his conclusion sound. But 
we believe that the inclusion of procedural controls /^n a study of 
otate Intervention poses a question which should be /addressed anew each 
time a proposal for such a study is madje. 



The major arpumen^ a/3ain3t addressing procedural controls is less 
that they have been studied before, but rather that there has been so lit 
Impact resu]tlnfr from the earlier studies. Berdahl notes and approves 
the arrunents for pivinr, manaf^erlal freedom to institutions, and then ^ 
conmentc on what^he seems to sugpiest is the wronfrhcadedness of state 
officljan who/ continue to Impose ^ocedural controls (1971, p, 11): 

Yet our rer-earch team found wmy ler.ia} atom nnd sojae rovemors 

who were very rclurtnnt to exempt higher education from the state 

procedural pontrolf; which norm^ly accompany the expcnfUture of 

public funds; cwT- , lino-item t udretr. with tlr.ht control over trann- 

fcrn from one item to another; pre-nuditc of nuthor.l zed expcndi turer. 

comotirncn for propriety as wr3 1 no for IcR^dity; central controls 

over all acadcmio personnel; central controls over capital out- 

Iny prorramn, onmctLmert inclitdiiir dfoi^n; central purclio-sinp; of 

♦ of; 
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8il^)plie$ BJ\(\ eq)ilpment; and central controls over various ad- 
^nistrative routlne*i such as approval of out-of-state trave] . 

Whether wronrhead^d or not» these state officloln ar6. rflin^r to 
continue to purr.ue obvlouii^ and time-proven avenues of aissurinp, themcelven 
that public funds, are cpe)ht for authorized purnoser.. From the Doint of 

view of sound/business pifactice or organizational theory, the slir^t 

V • : 

^possibility of micmanaRement p>©trably should ^ive vay to the greater 
effectiveness of^a relatively autonomous campus. Rarely, however, do 
state executives and legislative agencies jierceive the balance in this . 
fashion. j 

At the present time, there are at leant two reaoons vhy/Rtftte T>ro- 
ccdurol controls which, are imposed t6 aclir^cire-trccouri t ahl 1 1 tj mlK.hi well 
be examined, even thou.-rh the controls mi p;ht appear to be beyond the 
reach of external recommendntiona . The first is one which Rerdahl nentir.ns 
almost in Jest ~ that is, the possibility that the "full panoply of 
controls" nvipht be "applied with Incredible heavy liandednosi?" (l9Yl, ro. 
n-i:'). We do not apprehend that any one state arency win apply such 
controls in such a ^ar.hioii, but we are concerned about t)ie anr.ref^nted 
impact of controls imposed by numerous fcdcrnl and state nf'.encicn. As yet, 
tlierc does not reern to be an accuimjlation of procedural straws that 
would broak the back, of the cojncl of nubstuntive autonomy i but the pos- 

libility of on additional' straw r.f^urns , greater in VHl t))f^i it did wh^-n • 

\ • 



HcfvlaJrl wrote orily nix yearn a^o. 
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The second reason why state controls In the bus'lncss or procedural 
urens mif^t be considered for Inclusion ,ln a new study Is the heavy 
reliance of most such controls on quantitative data and statewi W\ information 
. systems. Problemo of accountability have multirllcd as reliance o!^ the 
mtnfUosn cxactitud.? of the computer ha-i increased. Different definitlona 
for different purponer. or different agencies are often the restilt of 
thou«Tht3rr,snesfl tmd Inadvcrtnncc , but they can be expensive 'to institutions. 
They can be embarnoninn also, ao in Minnesota, for example, whore mis- 
interpretation of data resulted In accusations of dishonesty. 

. ' I 

I 

.... 

Kxploratlon of the Incidents of state Intervention related to pro- 
cedural or bu3in?*-ss controls will not, in all probability, result in the ' 
totnl eHniination of r.uch cbntrolri. Hut ri valuable pumose mirht never- 
nwlor.r. be ticrvccJ by ruch oxplorntlon Jf it called attention to the 
nrrrcr.ni\on or nccnioTTl atl on of nUio - and fcdonii — requirements rnd the 
imprtct whicl) these have on inntitutioncl ond ctate information syctcps. 
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CONCLUIUON , 

It In our conclusion that a stuOy of the chmir.lnr, rclntionr.hipn between 
rovernmcnt and hi.^her educiition nhould , to the extent feKsiWlo, enconmss 
attention to both federal and state ^oveniTrenta] a'r.encien. Ih some 
instancea, it vould seen to be virtually -imiiossible to ur.dcrnt.'md fully 
the impact of fckcr^ propirama without consideration of related state 
procrarr.r.. ll^e area of student financial aid in clearly one such area 
aa Richard milard has indicated (Smith ft Kent, eds., 1977., p. 3): 

\ 

v 

An evolutionary procer-'i bar. been c.oinr. on, and our ina.lor coixrorn 
should hv to keep ^t novinr, with the end product bein^ an effective 
delivery Bystcm whljch urscn (federal) l;':on aa the basic, with i.ho 
ctcte prorrwns bulldinr^ on it. to meet various kinds of student need, 
and wUh institutional programs fillinr. in the raps. 

• ^ 

In this re/rnrd, one nolc'J thut the Colle-e Kntrmire Kxamlnntlon Porrd in 
currently undertMkinr. a study entitled, "r.tudcnt Arir.istance : Ktdornl/lUate 
Interaction." ; • 

1 

Alt.hou,r)i iinportw)t, the interaction of r.tni.o nnd fedPrnl rer.ulatlor. 
J!vle;n criticul to hir.hor education thnii ir. the porvnr: J ye conilnuoun 
control exercised by the ntntc.T nr. part of their rcsnonr.lbM Ity for hir.her 
cducat.inn. Jn thir^ pm>-r, we^ hnve lifted the mi^.r t.yper. of control 

■ . . . 

exerM' e.i by the r.tuter: . No one r.tntc, :-.o far nr. we know. cxeraK^rs all 
nuch controls, hut ench control is exer-^ined by at leant anh r!tato } 
The orrurancc of an apparcritlyDi!)! que form of intervention by "a rinrle 
r.tale r.h(nild \.v nr.r;c:-.:ied ,v: mi indic%-,t ! r-M V-.n.t other fitate.-; uixy follow 
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suit. The states are hif^ly diverse in their executive and legislative 
f^ovemlnp; structures and in the f^ovemanee and coordination of higher 
education » nevertheless, the colle<?es and universities themselves are 
similar acrosr. ctatca and proccdyres for ref^xdatinp; thew can generally 
be transferred quickly from one/state to another. Hofiional and national 
meeting!? of state chief executiven , of legislators, state budpiet officers, 
Icr.islativc analysts ond state hir;her education coordinators are in- 
creasingly active places for presentation of papers and the exchonp;e of 
in'omation on means for making higher education more accountable. 

AltfiouRh stutf controls and rcfjulation of hlp;her education instit- 
utlonn Is n f.rowlnf, problem, the dlvtirsity of the states makes it extremely 
difficult to dlr.'pcni tlie direct! onn^f such r.rovrth. We know that 
Icf^lslntlvc staffs arc incrensinr: In siv.e and numbers ns are the sub.jects 
of their concern^ liefrlslativey^uditlnr: of riropram'- , vliich is a relatively 
new phenomenon, alread;/ exists in many states. State lepislators also 
seek control over federal funds by reajmropriatinR them, but there is 
-little indication of what chanf^cs such cpntrol, if achieved, mlfr^ brinp; 
to collcr,e and uiilversit.'^ activity. 

Wc believe It rcHiilhl e and fU sirnb] ; to attempt a survey of current 
ntf.ite controls ovrr J n.'iti tuti on;-, of hi r.'ier rrlucntlnn. 'Ilie rurvey could 
cover only a frw v.tHtvn l-ocaur.e rxlcn:-.ivr rersonal intcrvlevs and an 
•\labornU rcvf'^w of dOcunentr. vould b-: required. Ouestlonnnlre data 
would to difficult to obtain aiirl cvo?> noro dlffinilt to int^^rnrct because 
of the cilvtTMlt.v of Ihv -otatc;;. Tt would probably not bo fonr-.ible to 

On . 
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Bitfvey wore thnn four or five stAtcs In depth for the curvey should be. 



/ 



^ve believe, an open-ended probe of the linpactn of state intervention. 
MminiRtrators , faculty, fmd even students In r.everal rcrreaentatlvo 
in^itutlona should be nnked about the extent to which their mrticular 
act 
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vitics are influenced by otnte lave, rcr^ulations , or fundi nr: f:uldclincn 
llstiuct from an investigation of the Impact of federal rcBulotlons 



the t)er,iiminr. point of, a study, of state intervention is not with the 
reRuiRtion, but rather with the perceived impact, The number of rules 
and rbf^ulations which ni^ht result in intervention arc far too numerous for 
an exhaustive review and analysis. Intervention doen not take place 
becaas^ of the existence of a rule, but because of its inten.retation and 
enforceWnt. For many yearn, a New York state ^^lideline required that 
no moreVhfui 6o percent of the faculty at a State Unlvorclty of New York 
campus sh\iuia be in the upper tv/o rankn. Few faculty raembers Knew the 
ruidelitic A>cl3ted. The entabHshmont of a limit of C^C percent in Vm 
«»rp4^ed more HbricTl , but a storm of opposition arone, for the now rule 
was to be ei.fWced. It.wtxs clearly seen by the faculty to be a now ua- 
wanted intcrvcr\tion. (CUNY Huffalo Pcporter, ]077). 



It 1e not wittiin our charrfi to develop a research dosir.n, and we 
rair.r.est thrt doinr^U Will be) a formidable tayk. At minimuja, however, 
sudi a survey choulk attempt to answer five critical questions: 



What arc thel specific iTripnctn of ytalo lawn, rcRulationn, aru^ 
, rui.din// rulflfniri'Mj on tnnlruf.-llon n,v\ r"v,,u^rc\i nrtl vl 1 i ci: uiu\ 



Cf;iit,t'rif,V 
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What are the reinforcing and conflictlnp; relationships between 
state controls and federal controls? 



To what extri)t arc colleres and univcrsltlec subject to duplica- 
tivo, ovorlappjnr., or conflictinr rer^ulatlonn Inipo.ncd by dlfrcreiit 
stnto ar.enclcn? by state 'and federal anencles? 

^ To what extent are the impacts of state re/^ation perceived to. 
be similar across tlie states in the survey? 

® Wliat infcrcncon con be drawn from the natxire and extent of the 
impact of state rer.ulatloris about the ob.^ectives of state inter- 
vention? the probable directions and lli.'its of intervention? 



The firm! nclcciion of ntatcn in which collercR and univerr.lties should 
bo nurveyei would be rrnde nfccr completion of a detailed resear^ch desirn, 
Pependinf: on npecific research questions for example, the stater; selected' 
mlfht have similar mechanisms for statewide coordination of hirher ed-^ 
ucation or quite different ones, Ascuminp:, however, that the researcli 
qii'^nlion:^ did not dictate oUiervdric, the states to be surveyed should rrob 
ably include California, Colorado, New York, Illinoin, V/inconrri n or North 
CnroliriH, Midiirari, and Florida, for: ±_ 




cted' ' 



^ New York find JlliiioJr; have niji>r>t;intial prorramn of direct aid to 
indopeiidrut innt.l tutionr. . 
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Mlchlr.aii la ft ntate ii» which the conntixitlonnl autonomy of the 
colleroo and univerBitiba has been zenlously guarded by 
litif»:ution . """"V 

* ■ ' 

California, New York ruid lllinoln t(;nr\ to be l^envpnthrr fttntcn 
because of their r.izc. 



Wisconsin and North Carolina, In the early 1970's, entablished 
single statewide p.owerninr, boordG which differ from other ^:uch 
boards in havine; a continuing, substantive interest in academic 
matters derived from origins of central staff in the artninlstratibn 
of the major state university. » 

Florida has a hir;hly t-cntraltzed system in which direct political 
interventions occur. \ , 



Ultimately, we return to a question raised earlier: Is it msr.ible 
.to stud;/ ntate intervention in the ^bnence of crltcr;la thet iif,tin/-uirh 
Icrltimat- state interests from improper "intervention" Into institutional 
prerogative;;? We believe tfiat it is possible , "for' the sur.rostod ex'jii- 
ination of the ir:nact of state rules and ref.ul utipns is es^^ntia]ly ob- 
jective mid neutral. The Gubsoqucnt o;:r^reF,ati on/, caterori -/.ntion , and 

aji Hi yr. if. of tho r.urvey data will ne-cennarily bo/normative mid subjective. 

' /' ■ 

The vnl -nnd »j:i''urn],|.j on:'. b-!i i rirf /.lof i n J t.1 on.', j"]uirnlo "r.f>oO" r.lMi;' iMtrr'-, i 

rrori "bad" nl.f.l.f.' lutfrv/iit.ion tin;;1 W(. r-vpl 1c| |/l / :;1„Um|. Fi-/.ri,lii;' i),r:u- 
dofinil.iorir !i,fi,v wel I Le mor- (lirricMjlt than (-.nil pcti rip, »ind /maly /I ru; tho 
data. Imlced, the question vtrlv be wo^-tliy of r.ci'nrate and undivided attention 

') , ' 

' ^3 



,/ 
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thft^ It mlRht not have were It slmnly the first phase of a larrer field 
invcatigfttion. ' 
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Proposals to Define 
Areas of Institutional 
Indapendenipe and 
State Control 



Fij;urf FJ» 



\mcricaii Associaiion of St.ttf C«llcj;r% and UnivciAtlics: l.c cU of On Imoii for lligl.cr 
FducaCiuii t unction 9 



riAftction, Stctf goi vrnmrnt 



hyUrm I 
liryrtLif 



a)loc4(ioii 



tsLtlilisiiCS hrojcl 
siriii Uti.il ^iiraiiv;'; 
ntctiis; (I'-fincs 
role of tkmcnis 

A<1c>j'i» III o.ul 
general ^;ui(lrliiu'% 



Vf ry hKM'! 
priatcs (uuHs 



hioad ic^tilj* 
willj oil fr 



Etvmmts in the systt m 
(.'oonfinntion rli f^vnt Covcrnanre rU incnt 



Develops diM/.ilrtJ 
ctjordin.ihni; politico 
aiul proct (hirtf 

Ajsunirs nj.jjor 
rcTdininriiuiiiy' ^iiid 
drctjjoiiin.ikinx 
rr ipuh5il)'liry 
rcfogiiiziin; intricsis 
of Jjovciniiivt cliMnrni 
and ii«>liUiiion\ 

Kf vif wv .ifid -flairs 
ImhIi;cI lo ct^litc 
siJtf *s vi iiU and 
rccominrtwU iii^irrnis 
of pi ioriiics 

Organizes hf^ad 
policy giiult lines 



»'ilf: Altho»'^;h n»ij;iMal soiirifs arc cited in farh i^'sr 
Cic fif*i pull 
lA#»f:f on (.;•« 



iK'vrlop?. dcladcd 
Hovrrninv; 



Approves on li.4^is 
of coordinalin^^ 
CKtnmi rccoin- 
larnd.iiion^ jnd 
irtst ihji mn d r.^pa* 
hilitirs Old 
inlric>l!f 

Ap|'ii>vr5 bufl^u I 
rrcpK ^i with rf spci I 
lo joslifiahlc nerds 
(foi own 
in:*utulion) 

Apptovrs insrim 
Clonal rccornrnciuLi- 
tioiiS which coniDrni 
to ttatf and rooidj- 
nalin)( f Irmrnl l»road 
rc^ldalin^l and 
guidelines 



Initilution 

rarl>(ip.it(*s ir dficl 
opinenC of cooidinai 
uv^ and govcinaiRc 

l^rvelop<.u»d eytcu'es 
plo^r.ln<% 



I'tep.nes iMidvr i 
rrcpii'i^i 



Kvrtiiffi hroad 
polii ies and develops 
inu.rnal policies 



tn IjJik on C'MtuIinaiion, c.\.vrrn.jac and Sti»niM| 



the Iwsi Once of llw four sct-t of pinpo^ .U in ilns 
ion of tilt Stalls, Cr'y 'tlxf'Mttnn vr Ch un, iWpoH tJ 
cd I\i.s( .rM.noai V i.dtn ahiin, I i'|»nrl n(> M (l)tnvcr. 
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Program 
conleni 

Pei M)iinrl 
tclcc hoii 



Evaliijlioii 
• aciounlahility 



pru(^rjn)$ 



Klvmvnts 

StQtf f!ot rrnmrut Coordinaiinn drment 



in the system 

Govfrnoncf ttvment 



I.srjl»Iishr% 
broad p(»liry 



K^iiir^M s Half 
inirif st\ .uirl 
ruTcIs 



F.M..M, 
rrqiiirriTiriiis 



Very Ino.id 
I>«»licy; .ippro- 
ptbtcs fundi 



Approves in irrmi 
or needs of state 

Coordinjtcs Arridug 
cirntrnis wirhin 
iliile pvliry 



Aflirul.iies pl nis of > 
inAtitulions a:iii 
Rt>v^rnn:rni rlrnirnts; 
rxcTuIrs ncrcsi^iry 
siatrwidr jiUiu 

Cu(»rdin.itcs M\umy^ 
elf Mtenij 



Appioves in I c 17ns of 
*l.ile prioriiirs and 
needs 



Approves miinly in 
terms of insiitu- 
lional capability 

Approves instiiu* 
lional policies ;ind 
considers instiiu- 
lion;d recomme nd;i« 
lions wilhih pcdities 

Ksprr^^es i;overnin){ 
element inrcresls 

cun< rrns; coor- 
dinates with other 
elements 

EsLiblishcs basic 
policy 



Approves in terms 
of instiiniinnal 
foals and m eds 



institution 



Frupnses, develops 
and operates 

Participates indevH 
npmeiit of policy - 
and e.\c( utcs selection 



M^int.iini coniiniioiis 
pl.innini; prfi^ia^n; 
initiitfs pl;innin^ of 
institutiurial program 

Executes poliry, 
Jccepts rcsponsi'iility 
for effective 
pcrrormancc 

Prepares and propa&es 
capital progMm ar.d 
recommends 
priorities 



Institutional Ki^Hlt and Rt*pon,ilmtiti (VV«hi, cwm, 
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I'l'IHJCCONlUOK 



Cuvrriiaiicr 



iNsrrnrjioNAi,iNi)i,i'KN(ii:.Nci: 



TiMc trsiHMivihilny ;„r Ijw rnfcucmnu 

»""Vi«.' .'; ;...n.f ir.s.rrs .,f ,,„!.|jr „...,,....,,..,, nf 
,•'"'1 ■ " '"'•'I" I ll.nn II.M.„,|. |...|M,l,,r 



KiL;li( 
piiblii 



" "I-M5 .|.,.| .„,.,n,.|.,l.ili(y oil uf 
Dlririt 



Hiv;lu I., rrfiisr :ulli', nol rrqui„dnf ..!l titL,^., 
siiuil.ii ( irciini:,i.iiires 

l<i»:lii 10 ih.l.i.culrni tn.si-fv N., rv. ..rfi, ;,.,, ,„,. 
will »til..sr.|iir„t l.iKlvct.iiy ,|,|y 

KiKl.l I.. m.n,..r(iv,„ „.r.l. . s ,-. m ..inn. P.k.l l.y 
M'H.r „n,,,r.i:,I s, „ . ni.u; ...r... or ..s ,.,.„f., n.f .1 |,y V- 

n' l lf«l l)y ilir |nil)|ir . 



"'"V .r .onri, ,.. |,.,„ ..,1, i . 
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Pigyif K*?. Cirnricie CfiiiiinUkioii; IHsiribulion of Atillioriiy (CutitinunI) 



PUBLIC CONTHOr 



INSTITUTIONAL INIM.rKNI)I NC:i. 



lin^ncbl . ml Itutinrsi Affairs 



AppfOpri^lion* of |»\iMif* fiimU on ImsIn oi ctnirr I 
fonhuljt th.il rcflri I qujiuiiy :iml ipi.iliiv 4»f oui;Mt* 

fottiUtltl, t.ithrr ih.in iirmuiti. nf rxiKiuliinirs, c» 
puffchA>et| of |»crsi»iiiii*l .u lioiu 

Examination of cffrriivc use of rrsourcci uii 
poktaudit 

Sundards for acccHjtitin^ practices and posiaudti 
Ihcm 

General level of talarir& 

Appropriation of public funds for buildings on basi^ 
of general formulas for building requirements 



Assi|{Timfiit uf all lund» to s|»evific puipui^es 

freedom {%} m.ike f x|»enditurcs wicbin l»u'lv»ei, tu 
make purch:isek, and t4» liikr pcisunnrj .utioii^ 
subject only in |Mi>uiu4lii 

DeiCTminatioi: of in4lividn.1l wmk buds jod of 
.ip<nfic^*'tssitSHnu<nu lo fac ulty and stall mcndn iN 



Determination of s|»r< ific^ sabries 
UesiKn of buildin^k md a«Ml$iunent of sp; 



;icc 



Crnctal p'oltcirs on student ndntiksiohs: 

Number uf pl.«ci'> 

Equjiity of access 

* Academic levH uf j^rneul cIiKibility ainc^g 
types of iusiieuti«*rk> 

CcnernI dl^iribniiun nf winlniis by level of 
division 

tolicies for equal .u*^»s to rnuibivtncnt ftn Wfniu n 
iitd for nic inbets.of nntuMity b*HMip<( 

Ptdiiies on diffeictiii.ifton o! funitimis jnnini( 
systems of bibber cilui.itiun anil on ^pt^ci.ih/ation 
by major fields of eniU.ivur amon< institutimu 

No right to expnci secret research or srr\ire friun 
members of iniiittilion^ of hisfn r e'ilnciiii4H);and no 
right to prior review bcfiirc pnbiii ;ifiun of research 
results; but ri^ht to patents wbrp* appropriate 



Fnfofcement uf llic national Uill of Ki^lus 
Poliii^'s on ii/e and uic of growth on lanipuses 



Establishment of new campuses and other major 
new. endr.ivai*, M!ch ,\% a n»e<(iial school, and 
drrinitioti id %% ope 



Academic and Intellrctual Affairs 

Selection of individual sludniis 



Aradcndc pulii i *s foi, and .u tnat M^r, tion. aiul 
promotion of, fn uhy nitniliri^ 

Approval (if indiviiliul tourers and course content 



Policies on 'and adniinistiation of research and 
servile activities 



Determination of grades and issuance of individnj' 
degrees . ^ 

Selection of academic and administrative Iradci^hip 
Pobcics on academic freedom 

Po icjcs on si/e and lalc of Rfowth of tlt p.irtinents 
and scho«»U and coHiK** within bnd,jri:»ry 
limitations 

Ar.T.lcniir proi^tams for nev/ Cunpusrs and otUf-r, 
majoi new endeavors within ^,cncrjl authori/ation 



loi 
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^!?^!^-~-f;!l[ll:'L2^'"' °' Aiu/iority (continued) 
INKLUENCK BUT NO r PUOUC CONTROL ^ 



INSTITUTIONAL INDtPLNUFNCE 
Aracffittir Aff;iir« - Innovaiion 



CnrnurjKcmait i,f inniivation ttiroutli inqii^y. 
rftuminrndatioii. .illor.itiun nf %\itfuy\ fuiidj. 
appl.calioii of Knifr..! buili-ci.uy forniuljs, sriininii 
new initttiitiuiu I 



Mevflopmcnt of and deiailfd pta/inin| for* 
innovation 



rjfur^ T^.^^^ P'Jtrhln.: Power* Ncc.uary for Coordination 



A» 4 lorcirip.iiory .iftrbty. the coordinatint; boar/ 
muM iflv on uhlrsprriid consensus for its doc i\iyiis 
and on prryuasitm aial cu(»|)ci.iiion nthcr tlt.in fi.it 

jnd jM.r^puwrr for poliry and ntiplcmcntation. 

-N^frihf less, ccrt.iin If ijal powers are ncicssary to the 
bo4rd to underpin and ii iiiforce. Uie intent of ilie 
itite to. plan and create a coniptrhrntive system. UV 
rfiotnniend that the board have the followir,j; 
minimum powen: 



I. lo engage in tuntmuou^ planning. Nboih 

l<»n^ r.mf;e and short r.mi:f ^ 
If. I o i( quite iiili»nn.iiinn (ituii all po\f 
lerond.iry inslilutituis a;td ;ii:'niirt tliioiu;|i 
the r5t ihlislinirnt of statewide iiian.if^enient 
and data systems 

3. lo review ,ind .ipi>rove new and existing 
degree pio^rams, nrw canipu'es, extension 
centers, dr|i.ninients ,ind rrnlcrs of all public 
iMsiiiulions, and, where substantial slate aiil is 
Riven, of al! pri\ate institutions 

4. 1 o review .upl make ucoi imendations i>n any 
and al fai rts of both operating and capital 
buili;eis aiul, whfn leqursied by si3ie 
auihorili. s, prcsr nl a consolidated bud;;ei for 
thf whole system and 

To administer direitly or have under its 
foordinativr powen. :dl stale scholarship and 
grant programs to students, ^.tant pro^Tanis io 
nonpnblii instituMoni, and all st.iir. 
adrninisttird frdeul gram muI aid pro^;i.iuis 

iVihips ihf key jufisdit tinn.d is-.uc between die 
fo<»'(lii..Ui;ig ho;„d .Old li.e inshiutional bo.crds is 
wtitii- dr.iw thr ih\i.lirn: line |.ei\>ecn thru 
ieM»c«tive pov^rrs ai»d- re^pciniiliihue,.. Some cotndi- 
mtiiii: sl.ill hir'niieix, mipiitrnt with r/ouji piocr sv$ 
an<l wi.f' spread p.u linp.ii^i.n hy mteivsied parties 
anil oftrii hilini: skill in If.ulrfnliip :mh|. prr%uaM(in, 
seek i.. lejsrd powrr |o intrrveue diuclly into die 
lemiifu itc pi,.\imrs of inMHuh.nv.il i(ovrrninf boiird.t 
atid ihrir st.ifls. I he exeii i^e of sue h power finely 



leads both le^^slitors and irstitution;d leaders to the* 
conclusion th;it itistitiitional gov^rnine hoa-oi ?t€ 
superfluous. rhu>, the chief advant;*ges of coord Ina* 
tion have been lost to the state and to the 
institutions. 

If the roordin ting board is not lo preempt ihm 
nison d'etre of the institutional governing b<Mr Js. jf 
should stay out of the following matters (and if the 
law now allows these intcrsentioiK, the board ihould 
use great restraint in exercising the pow ers): 



I. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



G. 



Student affairs rxcrr* grneml adini<sionf 
standards, ciiiollinenl ieihM>;s, and enrollrhent 
mixes applic.ihlr to the v.^rioiTS systems and 
subyyslcuH of in«.tilutiont 
Faculty nffairs (hifini% promotion, le.niir. 
dismissal, s.daries), except general guidcltjief 
applirable tn salaries 

Selection and appointment of any person at 
the institutional or agency levH, tncludiiif the 
president or .hief exei utive and board 
members 

Approval of iravch in state or out-of sfate, for 
staff of any institution 

Planning of courses or programs, including 
their content, ind selecting subjects of 
research 

Pre^entiof of ar^;uments and supper linf 
materials for inst tutional oprratineor capital 
budgets, €\cef»t that the board should present 
and suppoM its own rccomrnrnoaiionn on 
bud;;cts 

Conti.ftual rcl.itionsh.ps f.; con>,in<tHVi, 
land arijui:.ition, ecjuipruent, .uid .ervi . s 
(Jeneral policing iu n»aintfnjiue cd viviJ order 
on t .irnpus and 

Nrgoti.itions and contractual relatioMshipt 
with unions representing iriitrlutional person- 
rrel, txccf^t tint such r)Ci.;otiations rn-y \p€ 
conducted within guidi llues and/or bud>,clary 
parameters set by the state or board. 



Stun 
Ociiter (( 
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I'lftttc k^A. llatstead: Ittuslrativc ^Voik^Srct for OiidiiiiiiK the Priiiri|Ml l«fvrl of liixision-MAkitifC lor Sclectril 
Coiiipoiiciil UpeiJtionx. VViiliiii a Stjtf Sysif in of lligiur MJucAliuii 



tion pr ;9', rt»t 



^U10 system 
t*on«l sififCiutt 



i;.ipi^t«i-«t«ts 



Sl.itif^MK' tiuil»'fil linjnci.il .kiI 

Nonrvvidrnt policy 
Tiantffr («oliCy 



Dtvtloonient of conureHentive 

program otlennrn 
SpPCM'ir^fl proornins 
Peiaa ch crnu'rs 
Largt rvscarrh pre lects 
Estirr.ation of uamed manpower 

rtQiiirtments 



Institutional role and scopt 

Tritena lor i'Stiblithment. expansion. 

•nii curUiltiuj ii cl piooranns and 

enrollment 
Gaogr^pliiC and invtitutional 

diSfribuliOT) oJ prnpp^ms 
running and coordination 
Data collection and m.ina<iernent 
Sfvciaii/ed liliianet 
Academic oitendiir ^ 

faculty - ' 
nrcp«nmi*iu;i'i| \.\\nt^ icn^v 
Oaiic polttv lii' .ip|t«>tiiiiiu«ni. 
Itnurt, an«l tf nMinaiMin 



Facilities 
ProjactiQA o^sp.^ci? nofdi 
TiOirct pnofily tysii^m (pr 
capital cunttiuction 




A 

•J 
I 

0 

It 
o 
ni 
V 



■a 




li'ttiivil i>ii.il or cainpui U9ci*M.r* 



Ml •n»»dijl v<.»« k 

Count 'llll'l 

|iiM*;.i( rtiiul till N iii linmc^'il 

mkX pH.«ji,vn 
Adniution ctdrrta 
Sludt- nt t<*tcci>('ii 



M.i;or atttdvmic fi^ld^ - 
Curriculum oi oani/^tio'i an'] 

d<*veliic»meni 
triSiructioMcit proCCt^urCi 

Piib'ic U'rvice 

Innovalivo educational n. :dij 
R'^scarcli or{, i v^^tioii and 
dcvelO(>aicnt 



lnstitution;il rril^ and 
In'.iit<iti0ii*il rccarch pldnnduj 
C<jo;N-rutivc airano'*nii-ii ;s 
Dtfp^irtn^r'it and r;>ociijli*i'J pro* 
gram i,uni'*s 



AC'Vi«?niic fie«.dorit 

IVciuH'ncnt 

S«*l«!r.ia.i* 

Apiimiliiiiiiii 

Man*f ai»i1 %.ilnry-^ 

Miumutiiiii ol ittsiraiili uppm lunMiQi 



Cornpuf pfanniny 

Denynand conslructKin o' new 

facilities 
Utiliiation of phv'^'cai pljri 



X io«nc*al Sup* 


Recommendations lor state iind 




port. »Mo Ai oi. 


locJ \w support 




and f iliiH*^: V 


f\\.commcn(!jh j*»s reoaidmq luilton 
and leti 

Allocation ol 'ii.ite funds K'tweon 
public and private tictor and 
to indivK^wA'v 






AllocatiO»i^ 6i )i;itf lur>ds to 






institutiofit 



Allorations of funrjt «*/ ttiin 
inilitwtiMt ^ 

Ficte^irch support and fiScJi^ 
maiMnMMuni / 



NiMe: iht rntji'^pi for ihii type of clurl tinr,iiijl!> im; .'ijm I l.y TfcvoM Many Vvtiet SMie lliiivfi^ay <i| NV^v Ynrk 
S\ il^ms Dflii t, Allt my. 

^■♦urie: K ll.iKf. .SMh uk *#• hitiura^ tn lhy,hif I /in.ri- •! \\' i. ji.C., \\^.. ( .ovri iil ) .r.liMi Oifn* M>;t) 



erJc 
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